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The Speech contains the expected paragraph as to the Civil 
List. “The demise of the Crown renders it necessary that a 
renewed provision shall be made for the Civil List. I place 
unreservedly at your disposal those hereditary revenues which 
were so placed by my predecessor, and I have commanded that 
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leader of the Opposition had himself asserted in his election 
address that the war was nearing its conclusion. As 
to the policy of the future, Mr. Balfour insisted 
that the Opposition should use clear language, and 
say whether they meant that Colonial self-government 
should be applied to the late Republics the moment the war 
was over. For himself he repudiated the notion, and very 
appositely pointed out how the North had found it im- 
possible immediately to restore self-government to the 
Southern States. On the whole, Mr. Balfour's treatment of 
the political position in South Africa may be pronounced as 
entirely sound. While absolutely firm and resolute on the 
essential point that the country will never withdraw from the 
task it has in hand in South Africa, he let it clearly be seen that 
when once the Boers have abandoned the present hopeless 
struggle, they will be treated in a wise and liberal spirit. 
But in reality there was never a doubt as to this in any 
reasonable mind. The only danger, though we hope and 
believe that it will be avoided, is of the Boers, after they have 
submitted, being unfairly petted by a too magnanimous ad- 
ministration, and of the loyalists who have borne the heat 
aud burden of the day being proportionately neglected. 


The news from the front is still inconclusive, but there are 
signs that the Boer forces are beginning to melt away. The 
Free State and the Transvaal are like fields covered with big 
patches of snow. It looks at first sight as if the snow would 
never be gone, but a closer examination shows that each patch 
is melting. Botha’s patches have been losing steadily during 
the week in waggons, horses, cattle, prisoners, and killed and 
wounded, and the same process in a less degree has affected 
De Wet’'s force. Apparently De Wet has crossed the Orange 
River, and is moving westward, but his prospects do not seem 
bright, and as we write there is news of his having been 
engaged in an action at Philipstown. The results of that 
action are not yet fully known, but it is believed that they 
have not been favourable to the Boers. 


Milan, the ex-King of Servia, died on Monday at Vienna. 
Though nearly eleven years have elapsed since his abdication, 
after a rule as Prince and King of twenty-one years, he was 
only forty-seven at the time of his death. Born in 1854, and 
adopted by his second cousin, Prince Michael, the son of 
Milosh, he succeeded at the age of fourteen, assumed the 
sovereignty in 1872, and throughout his chequered and ignoble 
reign treated his kingdom as a cockpit, and its resources 
as a private milch-cow. He plunged his country into the 
disastrous war with Bulgaria, scandalised Europe by the 
squalid melodrama of his married life, and after his unac- 
countable abdication in 1889 in favour of his son, then a boy 
of thirteen, continued to harass his country by his injudicious in- 
terference and intrigues. Ex-Kings have no eulogists, other- 
wise the most unblushing sycophant would be hard put to it to 
say anything favourable of this Royal rake. Although he 
undoubtedly exerted a considerable influence on the Army, 
even his personal courage was seriously impugned. For the 
rest, he was extravagant, unscrupulous, and profligate, and he 
had not even the prestige that attaches to successful intrigue. 
His own son, the only living being he appeared to care for, 
finally turned against him, and neither wife nor child came 
near him at the end. It is to be hoped for the sake of Servia’s 
future that he can be correctly described as the worst of the 
Obrenovitches. 


Dr. Schonstedt, the German Minister for Justice, has 
explained and corrected in the Prussian Diet his strange 
speech on the appointment of Jewish notaries in the 
Reichstag. It seems that the Jews, who only form five per 
cent. of the total population cf Berlin, already supply two- 
thirds of its lawyers and one-third of its notaries. Dr. 
Schénstedt had admitted in the Reichstag that the Jewish 
lawyers were promoted to be notaries more slowly than the 
Christians, since, if the rate were uniform, they would soon 
swamp the ranks of the notaries, and this, in view of popular 
prejudice, was most undesirable. More than that, he added 
that the Ministry of Justice was the only Prussian Depart- 
ment which employed Jewish assessors at all. This state- 
ment naturally dissatisfied the Anti-Semites and disgusted the 
Radicals. As the Prussian Constitution enacts that appoint- 


fession, Dr. Schénstedt had practically impeached his eo}. 
leagues of violating their oath of office. From this awkward 
position he endeavoured to extricate himself in the Prussian 
Diet on Friday week by admitting that his remarks had been 
ill-advised, and urged in reply to his critics that the letter af 
the Constitution should not be always decisive, “ Every casg 
ought to be decided on its merits.” Which simply Meang 
that, other things being equal, the Jew must always take 
second place. The episode is only one more illustration of 
the inevitable result of the fatal policy of limiting a Jey’, 
choice of profession. The Germans have forced them into 
certain careers, and now they cry out because they block the 
advance of the less industrious Gentile. 


A remarkable letter from Piet de Wet to his brother 
Christian, dated Lindley, January 11th, has been published at 
Bloemfontein. Though for a long time back he had realiseq 
the necessity of submission in the struggle, he had always 
done his duty in the field, he charged the guns at Schiet. 
makaar with Prirsloo, and only surrendered when convinced 
that the struggle was hopeless. When he saw Steyn and his 
brother carrying on a guerilla warfare, he obtained leave to 
come to the Free State to persuade the men to lay down their 
arms, “as no Free State Government then existed against 
which I could commit treason.” He continues :—* Which is the 
better for the Republics—to continue the struggle and ry 
the risk of total ruin as a nation, or to submit? ...... Do 
you think that any nation is so mad as to have thousands of 
men killed and spend millions of money, and then to give us 
the Republics and the capital necessary to govern them?’ 
The best thing now was to be loyal to the new Govern. 
ment, and try t get responsible government. “ As 
soon as the finan es allow of its being done we shall govern 
the country virtually ourselves, have our children properly 
educated, and save the people as a nation.” The extreme 
partisans of the Boers will doubtless call Piet de Wet a rene. 
gade ; for ourselves, we see nothing in this appeal which cannot 
be reconciled with the highest patriotism. It should be added 
that Piet de Wet, who is described by the Manchester Guardian's 
correspondent as “a typical Boer” and “ patently sincere,” 
speaks handsomely of Lord Kitchener's attitude, and fully 
credits the account of the shooting of the peace envoy. 


We note with very great satisfaction that the Victoria 
Cross has been awarded to two officers of that most gallant 
regiment, the Imperial Light Horse,—to Captain C. H. Mullins 
and to Captain R. Johnstone. It was on October 21st, 1899, at 
Elandslaagte, that the Crosses were won. At a most critical 
moment, the advance being momentarily checked by a very 
severe fire at point-blank range, these two officers very gallantly 
rushed forward under this heavy fire and rallied the men, 
thus enabling the flanking movement, which decided the day, 
to be carried out. On this occasion Captain Mullins was 
wounded. It was a splendid deed of arms, and, we are glad to 
think, as splendidly rewarded, for, after all, there is no decora- 
tion in the world which is higher than the Victoria Cross, 
The Imperial Light Horse as a whole will share, and deserve 
to share, in the distinction, for the two Captains thus honoured 
were typical members of the Rand corps. It makes one’s 
blood boil to think that men like these have been dubbed 
“the scum of the earth,” or “slimy capitalists,’ or whatnot 
by the phrase-mongering and phrase-intoxicated supporters 
of the Boers in this country. We are willing enough, and 
none could be more willing than the Outlanders themselves, 
to acknowledge that many of the Boers are most gallant 
men, but it is the cant of the Pro-Boers (happily a minute 
fraction of the nation) still to speak as if the Outlanders were 
contemptible weaklings who could not and would not fight 
for their own hearths and homes. 





A deputation, introduced by the Bishop of Rochester, 
waited on Wednesday on the two Archbishops on behalf of 
the Convocations Bill. Bishop Barry, who spoke in favour of 
the Bill, called to mind the fact that in the Colonies the 
Churches had “full synodical government in which clergy and 
laity co-operated.” There was, he declared, very little friction 
between the lay and clerical elements in the Colonies. “ The 
lay element was distinctly conservative, and innovations came 
mostly from the clergy. The effect, on the whole, was to give 
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uence which it ought to possess.” The movement, 
d, would not prejudice, but rather consolidate, the 
Church as an Establishment. Mr. Chancellor Smith dealt 

«h the form of the Bill. They wanted the Church to frame, 
ye ect to the approval of the State, its own machinery. The 
Bill proposed to ask the Convocations to prescribe the method 
of election to the Houses of Laymen. “The Bill did not ask 
that powers in excess of the existing powers of Convocation 
should be conferred on the new bodies. But if and when 
sfactory bodies had heen created, Parliament should be 
approached and asked for further definite powers. A Bill for 
enlarging such powers would have to run the gauntlet of all 


ia 
the proceedings on an ordinary Bill. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, in reply, spoke out very 
plainly as to the safeguard of the clergy being influenced by 
public opinion, as Chancellor Smith believed they would be :— 
“T know my brethren pretty well. I have been thirty years a 
Bishop, and may speak, not of Bishops only, but of the clergy 
cenerally; and I do not think the clergy generally are so 
emenable to public opinion as you might suppose and 2 
Chancellor Smith thinks inevitable. I think there is a sort of 
feeling in the clergy that it is a grand and noble thing to 
resist public opinion, and to face all the persecutions which 
may beset them.” The two things which he cared about 
most, said the Archbishop, were, firstly, a single Synod 
to unite the whole Church, and, secondly, that the Houses 
of Laymen should be really representative. The Archbishop 
of York, while generally approving the movement for greater 
autonomy, declared that it would not do to be too timid 
about giving the franchise to those who may seem to stand 
aloof from the Church, but are still to be reckoned members 
of the Church. The whole subject is undoubtedly a very 
difficult one, so difficult that one may be excused for feeling 
very doubtful as to any practical results being reached. 
Meantime we have nothing but praise for the spirit in which 
the two Primates approached it. 


We note with pleasure that a representative meeting of 
members of various denominations was held in the Council 
Chamber at Salisbury on Tuesday night to further the cause 
of Christian union. Addresses were given by Dean Boyle 
and clergymen from the Methodist, Congregational, and 
Baptist bodies in the town. The Bishop of Salisbury, in 
closing the meeting, said he was not there at that moment 
with any definite plan for reunion, but such movements ought 
totend in that direction ultimately. ‘“ He believed that the 
whole counsel of God in this matter would not be revealed to 
any portion of His people, however large, while it was separated 
in spirit from the rest; but when the different parts were 
brought into touch and moral and spiritual harmony by such 
meetings as this and by similar action elsewhere, they might 
expect an outpouring of the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, as well as of holiness and joy, upon the whole Church 
which would lead it to a reunion.” This truly spiritual utter- 
ance shows a very different temper from that exhibited in 
a thesis on “ Dissent,” put forth, we regret to say, by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, which was noticed in our 
literary columns last week. 


The King has made an interesting change in the constitu- 
tion of the Order of the Garter. A new statute confers on 
the Queen “ the title and dignity of Lady of that most noble 
Order,” and authorises her “to wear the insignia thereof.” 
Thus Queen Alexandra will be the first woman not a Sovereign 
to receive the Order. We wish the King and his Ministers— 
for the Garters are, as a rule, given on Ministerial advice, 
and only to members of the party in office—would make 
another change in practice, though none is needed in the 
statutes, and occasionally confer the Garter on commoners. 
Lord Palmerston possessed it, though a Member of the House 
ot Commons, if not a commoner, and so did Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. It was offered to Sir Robert Peel, but he refused it. 
The custom of conferring the Garter only on Peers is a foolish 
one. If Peers quad Peers were better born than other people 
there might be something in the practice, but there is, of 
course, no suggestion of lineage, but merely of title, in the 
present system. 


Deputations from the Corporation of London and the 





London County Council attended at St. James’s Palace on 
Wednesday to present loyal addresses to the new Sovereign. 
The ceremonious addresses from the Court of Aldermen and 
the Court of Common Council, delivered by the Lord Mayor 
kneeling, call for no comment. That, however, presented by 
Mr. Dickinson, the Chairman of the County Council, con- 
tained an interesting reference to the attitude of Kmg 
Edward's predecessors towards the condition of the people of 
London, and elicited in the King’s reply the statement that 
“the good work done by you and your predecessors and 
coadjutors in municipal administration has resulted in an im- 
provement in the health and conditions of a vastly increased 
population, which testifies to your well-directed zeal.” The 
King went on to express the hope that the County Council 
would continue to give their special consideration to the ques- 
tion of the proper housing of the working classes, “which is 


one in which I have always felt the deepest personal interest.” 


The tone of appreciative recognition of the County Council 


shown by the King in his reply has created a very good im- 


pression. That body may not invariably have shown the 


highest wisdom, but it has not deserved all the hard things 
that have been said of it, and is fairly entitled to some arrears 


of eulogy. 


Some striking facts and figures with regard to the adminis- 


tration of Tunis were brought to light in a debate in the 


French Chamber on Friday week. M. André Berthelot, who 
severely criticised the rule of M. Millet, the recently recalled 
French Resident, asserted that only forty French colonists 
had settled there in twenty years, while the Italians, who 


numbered eighty thousand, poured in at the rate of four 


hundred a year. In view of these facts he argued that 
foreigners were favoured, and deprecated the prospect of a 
group of French capitalists with a formidable Sicilian 
proletariate. Yet the total European population is only 
a little over a hundred thousand, as against one million 
eight hundred thousand natives, while the French troops 
maintained in the country are estimated at sixteen thousand. 
M. Delcassé vindicated the administration of M. Millet, and 
contended that the influx of Italians had been exaggerated 
and was declining, but promised to stimulate French immigra- 
tion by the offer of cheap land. Tunis, in truth, is the para- 
dise of the small French official. 


The Roman Catholic Peers have laid a statement before 
the Lord Chancellor protesting against the declaration con- 
demning the doctrine of transubstantiation (required by the 
Bill of Rights) which the King has to make before he opens 
his first Parliament. The Roman Catholic Peers declare that 
it is painful for them to hear the declaration made while they 
are discharging their duties in the House of Lords, and also 
that it cannot but cause the deepest pain to millions of 
subjects of his Majesty in all parts of the Empire. For our- 
selves, though we are for strongly maintaining the Protestant 
character of the Monarchy, we should like to see the declara- 
tion purged of all language which can be called offensive, 
or even painful, to Roman Catholics. We would remind the 
Roman Catholic Peers, however, that it would be far easier 
for those who, like us, desire toleration in its completest 
form to advocate the abolition of all forms and ceremonies 
which, like the declaration, are painful to Roman Catholies if 
the Roman Catholic authorities would be more careful in 
regard to the wounding of Protestant feelings. Cardinal 
Vaughan’s pronouncement in regard to the impossibility of 
holding requiem services for the Queen “as for peace-parted 
souls”—we are not, of course, here quoting Cardinal Vaughan’s 
actnal words—was certainly a great shock to many Protest- 
ants who hoped and believed that a more tolerant spirit now 
prevailed in the Roman Church. No doubt Cardinal Vaughan 
would say that he was bound to act as he acted by his 
religious beliefs, and that Protestants are not bound by con- 
science to use language like that of the declaration. We 
ourselves admit the abstract force of the plea, for we are 
absolutely convinced that toleration should be a free gift and 
not a matter of reciprocity. Still, the fact remains that the 
mass of mankind do hold that reciprocity should prevail in 
matters of toleration, and the fact is one which the Roman 
Catholic Peers must take into account. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PRIVATE MEMBER. 


HE essential character of English politics at any epoch 
may be learned from observing the nature of the 
Opposition. Some day, when the German intelligence 
turns to this after exhausting other soheres of industry, 
we shall have a history of Euglish Oppositions which will 
be an illuminating commentary upou vur party govern- 
ment. They will be divided into those which were based 
upon a real opposition of theory, and those which were 
artificially created for party purposes. Of the first kind 
were the Whig opposition to Oxford and Bolingbroke, the 
Jacobite opposition to Walpole, the opposition to Pitt’s 
policy led by Charles Fox, the opposition of the Reform 
Whigs, of the Young England Tories, of Disraeli to 
Gladstone, and of Unionism to Home-rule. In these cases 
political creeds were the causes of division, and the contest 
had that perennial interest which flows from intellectual 
strife. But for the greater part of the eighteenth century 
England lay under the dominion of Whig principles, and 
the statesmen of the two parties would have been hard 
put to it to agree upon their differences. When men not 
measures became the catchword, the private Member 
chose his party because of the personality of its leader, 
his chances of preferment, and the traditions of his famiiy, 
and he was maintained in his allegiance by a judicious 
distribution of the spoils. Patronage was the cement which 
bound a party together, and family differences and the 
rivalry of celebrated Ministers were the barriers which kept 
it distinct from its opponents. From the decay of Jacobitism 
to the French Revolution this state of affairs continued, 
and now that the zeal for constitutional reform has 
ebbed, we seem in danger of witnessing a similar 
phenomenon. There is a great cry about a return to 
traditional Liberalism ; but a statement of creed by 
Ministerialists and official Liberals would reveal only a 
few trivial points of divergence. The followers of Mr. 
Morley have differences enough, but they are not a party, 
and Independent Labour has still a long road to travel 
before it can be the basis of a coherent Opposition. We 
are thus confronted with a strong Government, whose 
stand is on those principles which have long been tradi- 
tional with us, and may be claimed with reason by 
both Whig and Conservative ; and against it there appear 
a number of small detached bodies who quarrel violently 
among themselves, and in criticising each other forget 
the Opposition’s great task of keeping a watchful eye on 
the Government. Of an effective Opposition in any 
serious sense there is small trace, and the country, we 
fear, will soon feel the lack of it. For it is a general law 
in politics that no Government is self-conscious, that it is 
only through continued criticism and discussion that 
weaknesses are brought to light and faults remedied. A 
Ministry, if we can imagine such an event, which pursued 
its course in the isolation of absolutism would, we believe, 
soon awaken to find that it had blundered fatally, and 
was responsible for issues which it had never anticipated. 
It is because the country rightly holds Ministries respon- 
sible that it owes them the duty of criticism and advice. 
It is sometimes said that to-day the Press will take the 
place of an Opposition, and interpret to Ministers the 
feeling of the country. With all the respect in the world 
for the Euglish Press, we believe that such a state of 
things would be deplorable. In the first place, it would 
mean the end of the House of Commons as a place of 
debate. The old party struggles, which are among its 
most wholesome traditions, would disappear, and in their 
place we should find a dead level of apathy. The private 
Member, frequently lethargic, would now become habitu- 
ally somnolent. The representative and responsible 
character of the House would be gone, and the day of 
party government would be near its close. Nor would 
such an Opposition carry much weight. The anonymous 
leader-writer, however able, will never to the Minister be 
more than an outsider, who lays down the law about 
something with which he is imperfectly acquainted. And, 
indeed, the conditions of modern journalism come near to 
justifying this belief. At one time a Delane of the Times 
was in many respects almost as well equipped as any 
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which are required to make criticism effective. yale 


a this juncture, then, we desire to repeat the Opinion 
ave already expressed in these columns that th 
criticism without which no Government can live a healthy 
life must come from the ranks of its own followers i 
we cannot bave an Opposition, we can at least provide th 
some of the duties of an Opposition shall be performed We 
wish to call upon the private Members of the Unionist 
party to exercise their right of free speech in the istoneas 
of their own party. The old private Member of the Jose b 
Hume type was often a crank, and sometimes a nuisange 
but a man who will annoy from his importunity ss 
better than a man who will only slumber peacefully in hig 
seat. The first need of a Government is life, and nothin 
will keep it alive except the vigour of its supporters. We 
desire to see the rank-and-file of our own party inspired with 
this sense of corporate responsibility, which is far more 
stimulating than a conventional party loyalty. The well. 
being of the Ministry which they have created is in their 
own hands, and it is their duty to see that all the criticism 
is not left to avowed enemies. In particular we appeal to 
the specialist who has travelled or studied to place hig 
knowledge at the service of his party, though it take 
the form of criticism of Government action. Hitherto 
the soldiers in the House have shown a praiseworthy 
willingness to do their duty in this respect, but we hope to 
see the duty recognised bevond the Services. 

There are three points which we can imagine the 
private Members raising against our recommendation, 
Lord Ebury in a letter some weeks ago in our columns 
urged the “highly strung nerves and sensitive organisa. 
tions” of our public men as a reason why they should not 
be required to “answer questions which ought not to be 
asked and make speeches upon issues which it serves no 
good purpose to raise.’ We agree that such vexatious 
criticism would be an intolerable burden, but we believe 
so strongly in the efficacy of criticism that we are willing 
to take the chances; and in any case Lord Ebury’s ob- 
jection would scarcely apply to serious and moderate 
criticism by supporters of the Government. A public 
man goes , into politics with his eyes open, and 
though we would protect him as far as_ possible 
from unnecessary trouble, yet he cannot be allowed to 
cultivate the hypersensitive nerves of a second-rate 
author or musician. Again, we shall be met by the old 
plea of loyalty, which would impose silence upon the 
tollower even in face of his leader’s blunders. Sucha 
plea seems to us to be based upon a mistaken view of 
what esprit de corps means in the House of Commons. A 
follower is a man who approves of his leader’s policy, 
but he isa sharer in the carrying out of that policy, and 
he has a perfect right to interfere to prevent mistakes, 
Political discipline is not the same as military; it is no 
cast-iron habit of obedience, but the duty of reasonable 
co-operation. Finally, objectors will point to such in- 
stances of the critical private Member as Mr. Gibson 
Bowles and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, and ask in 
what way they may be said to benefit their party. Buta 
capacity for starting hares and discovering mares’-nests 
is no necessary consequent of the critical spirit, and if in 
the past honest criticism has been left on the Government 
side to cranks, there is all the more reason that now, when 
the need of it is urgent, the work should be undertaken 
by able and serious men. 


chance for the leisure, consideration, and soun 





LORD ROBERTS AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
DESPATCHES. 
F any further proof were needed of Lord Roberts’s 
greatness as a commander, it could be found in the 
new South African despatches. They show how amply 
justified the British nation has been in reposing its con- 


| tidence in him, and in regarding him as a soldier worthy 


to stand in the first rank. Public opinion may, and 
doubtless often does, err, but it has not erred here. Ina 
general a great deal more is wanted than strategical 
and tactical ability. Itis not enough to have the general’s 
eye and the general’s nerve. In supreme command there 
are also wanted the capacity and the willingness to take 
moral responsibilities of the most momentous kind, and to 
exercise Judgment on the semi-political phenomena with 





Minister, but with our newer journalism there is small 


which a general in the field is certain to be confronted. 
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{oral courage is as necessary as physical bravery. The 


reat soldier must, above all things, possess the mens aqua 
g duis,—the power to keep his head and to exercise a 
pi judgment in the midst of confusion and perplexity, of 
ae aetions and doubts. He must know, on the one 
hand, when to give an imperative order over the heads of 
the men on the spot, and when, on the other, to leave the 
men on the spot a free hand. This mixture of personal 
supremacy joined with trust and confidence in subordinates 
sounds easy enough on paper. In practice it is the most 
difficult thing in the world. But Lord Roberts, as the 
despatches show, contrives to combine the two qualities 
with as much success as has ever been achieved by any 
commander living or dead. 

Take as an example of Lord Roberts’s willingness to 
accept responsibility, however onerous, his correspondence 
with Sir Redvers Buller in regard to the relief of Lady- 
smith, Lord Roberts states that on February 6th last year 
he received a telegram from Sir Redvers Buller “ reporting 
that he had pierced the enemy’s line, and could hold the 
hill which divided their position, but that to drive back 
the enemy on either flank, and thus give his own artillery 
access to the Ladysmith plain ten miles from Sir George 
White’s position, would cost him from two thousand to 
three thousand men, and success was doubtful. General 
Buller inquired if I thought that the chance of relieving 
Ladysmith was worth sucha risk. On the same day I 
replied that Ladysmith must be relieved even at the cost 
anticipated. I urged Sir Redvers Buller to persevere, and 
desired him to point out to his troops that the honour of 
the Empire was in their hands, and to assure them that I 
had no doubt whatever of their being successful.” Here 
jg an example of Lord Roberts's perfect readiness to 
accept responsibility, and also of his judgment,—of his 
capacity to see things in their true proportions. It may 
seem to the public, judging in quiet and security, 
incredible that any general should have thought 
it possible to do anything else but relieve Lady- 
smith at all costs. But the fact remains that the 
man on the spot was so terribly impressed by the 
difficulties of the task that he not only put the 
question whether the risk was one which ought to be 
run, but emphasised his question in such a way that 
it entered the category of what grammarians call 
“questions that expect the answer ‘No.’” Sir Redvers 
Buller could not possibly know that he would lose two 
thousand or three thousand men, and the only 
explanation of the figures in the context is of course 
that of rhetorical emphasis. To use them was merely 
aforcible way of declaring that to order the attempts 
at relief to continue was, in the circumstances, 
toorder a butchery. Yet even when the question was 
put to him in this form, and when the responsibility 
for an unsuccessful butchery would thus have fallen 
entirely on his shoulders, Lord Roberts did not shrink 
from the responsibility, but willingly took it. Even when 
Sir Redvers Buller supplemented his original question 
that expected the answer “No” by a formal declaration 
that he was engaged in an impracticable task, and when 
Sir Charles Warren confirmed this opinion, Lord Roberts 
remained unshaken. Here is Lord Roberts’s account of 
this transaction :—“ On the 9th February General Buller 
reported that he found bimself not strong enough to re- 
lieve Ladysmith without reinforcements, and that, with the 
force at his disposal, he regarded the operation upon which 
he was engaged as impracticable. As Sir Charles Warren 
confirms the views of Sir Redvers Buller, I have informed 
the latter that, though I have no wish to interfere with 
his dispositions, or to stop his harassing the Boers as 
much as possible, my original instructions must hold 
good.” The language of the last sentence isa little vague, 
but we presume it means that though Lord Roberts 
insisted on the attempts to relieve Ladysmith being 
continued, he did not wish to dictate (as of course he could 
not) the actual method of relief, and also that he was 
willing that the operations should not be hurried, or the 
plan of harassing the Boers be abandoned pending a new 
attack. He simply maintained the spirit shown in the 
old Indian story of the attack on the hill fort. An 
artillery subaltern was ordered to get a gun into a certain 
most difficult position. After trying again and again he 


Went to his superior and reported that the feat was 
Impossible. 


“Impossible!” was the reply. ‘Impossible! 








why I’ve got the order for it in my pocket.” The subal- 
tern returned and got his gun into position. We shall 
be told perhaps that this is rhetoric. If it is, it is rhetoric 
of the kind on which the Empire is built. It must not, 
however, be supposed that Lord Roberts insisted on 
Ladysmith being relieved in spite of everything merely 
because he had ordered it. He did so in obedience to his 
sound judgment and wise discrimination. He realised, 
what apparently the commander on the spot did not see, 
that the very existence of the Empire was at stake. If 
we had failed to relieve Ladysmith, and some ten thousand 
men had laid down their arms or had been cut to pieces 
almost within sight of an army as gallant and as large as 
that which Sir Redvers Buller commanded on the Tugela, 
the military forces of Great Britain must henceforth have 
been regarded as something very like a negligible quantity. 
The notion of giving up the attempt to relieve Ladysmith 
was one which could not be entertained under any possible 
circumstances. It was not a question of losing 5 or 10 per 
cent. of men, or even 20 per cent., in the attempt, as one 
might imagine from Sir Redvers Buller’s words, but of 
risking the loss of the entire force rather than allowing 
Ladysmith to fall without the attempt. When it is 
necessary for a lifeboat to go out, no thought of what 
percentage of the crew may be swept away is allowed to 
interfere with the effort to rescue the ship in peril. The 
one object is to save those on the wreck. Lord Roberts, 
with the clear vision of a man who sees events in their 
true nature and proportion, realised that the Natal army 
was engaged in the work of saving men from a ship- 
wreck—nay, perhaps in saving the British Empire itself 
from ruin—and that in the attempts to accomplish this 
rescue all risks must be run. Sir Redvers Buller, though 
aman of peerless personal courage, never seems to have 
realised that his force was the lifeboat sent to rescue the 
crew and passengers of her Majesty’s ship Ladysmith. 
The nation’s gratitude cannot be too great to one who saw 
so clearly and acted sopromptly and with such sincerity and 
simplicity of purpose as Lord Roberts. Throughout the 
despatches there are plenty of other examples of Lord 
Roberts’s clearness of judgment—witness his decision at 
Paardeberg, on the one hand not to attack prematurely, 
and on the other not to allow too large a hostile force to 
gather for Cronje’s relief—but we have chosen to dwell 
on the episode just dealt with because it is, in our opinion, 
a crucial one. It illustrates exactly the highest qualities 
of head and heart required in a great soldier. 


The perusal of the despatches raises many points of 
creat interest to the student of the military problems of 
the war, and especially in regard to the operations in 
Natal. There are two questions in particular which one 
would like to see answered far more fully than they are 
answered by anything that appears in the papers to be 
laid before Parliament. The first question is—* Why did 
not Sir Redvers Buller inform Sir George White, with 
whom he could communicate in cipher by means of the 
heliograph, that he was going to attack on December 15th, 
in order that Sir George White might co-operate with 
him by acting in the rear of the Buers?’ Sir George 
White tells us he prepared “a flying column” to co 
operate with General Sir Redvers Buller, and that al’ 
the arrangements were perfected by December 15th. 
Surely it would have been worth while to have made use 
of this proffered co-operation. It would not, perhaps, 
have prevented the failure at Colenso, but surely it was 
not a chance to be neglected. In the nice balance of a 
battle a very little may turn the scale. Possibly there are 
good reasons for holding that any help Sir George White 
could render was a negligible quantity, but if so it would 
be interesting and useful to see those reasons set forth. 
The other question which the despatches raise, but in 
no way clear up, is the failure of Sir Redvers Buller 
to follow up and harass the Boers as they retreated 
from Ladysmith. Lord Roberts, as we understand him. 
states that Sir Redvers Buller thought that the country 
round Ladysmith was clear of the Buers before it really 
was clear, and so failed to act. But this explanation of 
the facts seems difficult to understand. Surely it was Sir 
Redvers Buller’s first duty to find out whether the Boers 
were within his reach, not to assume, and, as it turned 
out, to assume quite wrongly, that they had got off out of 
reach. 

We cannot leave the despatches without saying one 
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word as to General Hunter’s most striking, if uncon- 
ventional, despatch of August 4th. It is tull of good 
sense admirably expressed, and is worthy of the able 
commander who penned it. We should like to quote 
the whole of this admirable piece of military criti- 
cism, but can only spare space for the passage 
dealing with Lord Lovat’s Scouts. Remember that 
Lovat’s Scouts were only civilian soldiers, though 
doubtless drawn from an exceptionally useful class :— 
“To get news Lovat’s Scouts were used. The idea was 
General MacDonald's instigated by Lord Lovat. In ones, 
twos, and threes, these men crept, climbed, and spied ; 
were absent for days at a time, but always came safely 
back with the truth discovered. Major Hon. A. D. 
Murray who commands them, Captain Lord Lovat who 
raised them, each officer and man in the Corps is a 
specialist and picked man. As scouts, spies, guides, on 
foot or pony, as individual marksmen or as a collective 
body in the fighting line, they are a splendid band of 
Seotchmen, which is the highest compliment I can pay 
them.” 





CLERICALISM AND ANTI-CLERICALISM IN 
EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
N R. CONYBEARE, the publicist who did such 
excellent and self-sacrificing service in exposing 
the methods and tactics of the men who had sent Captain 
Dreyfus to the Devil’s Island, and desired to keep him 
there, has just republished a number of his articles in the 
National Review, in a book entitled “ Roman Catholicism 
as a Factor in European Politics” (Skeffington and Son, 
3s. 6d.) The aim of his book is, in his own words, “ to 
initiate my countrymen into the methods openly pursued 
by the Latin Church in France in its eternal campaign 
against civil liberty, against freedom of conscience, against 
a true and spiritual Christianity.” His work, in fact, is 
intended as an apology for the action of the French 
Government in introducing legislation intended to curb, 
if not actually to suppress, the work of the monkish 
Orders, especially in the matter of education, He tells 
us that these attempts deserve the sympathy of English- 
men, and he deplores the fact that “even in intelligent 
journals like the Spectator we already meet with denuncia- 
tions of the religious intolerance of French Republicans.” 
We have, of course, no complaint to make against Mr. 
Conybeare’s protest—a protest as courteous as it is doubt- 
loss sincere—against our attitude, and we gladly welcome 
the opportunity it gives us to state once again our attitude 
on the whole problem. The moment is timely, when the 
French Assembly is dealing with the Associations Bill, 
and when in Spain the Liberal party is profoundly moved 
by hostility to the Jesuits and to clerical obscurantism 
generally. 

Before, however, we give our reasons for believing that 
the extremer elements of Latin Roman Catholicism can 
only be effectively fought and overcome by a truly liberal 
policy—by discarding, not by copying, the campaign of 
oppression which the French Clericals desire to apply to 
the Jews, to the Protestants, and to Liberalism generally— 
we desire to state most emphatically our dislike, nay, 
detestation, of the aims and actions of the more violent 
sections of Latin Clericalism. We cannot find words strong 
enough to express our loathing, not only of the writings of 
men hke M. Drumont, but of those who have thought it 
consistent with their professions of Christianity to let the 
outrageous outpourings of the anti-Semite and pro-Clerical 
Press pass by without any real or effective protest. The 
things written by these defenders of the Church as Roman 
Catholics to Roman Catholics should have raised a protest 
that would have rung throughout Europe. Instead, the 
leaders of the Roman Church have been dumb, and dumb, 
alas! in the spirit of a friendly neutrality. Almost the only 
expressions of Ruman Catholic indignation that have been 
heard have come as a faint whisper from a few insignificant 
and obscure, if upright, priests and laymen. Here are some 
extracts from the Lilre Parole which Mr. Conybeare uses 
to support his case against Clericalism. They are messages 
written by correspondents of that paper who sent subscrip- 
tions to the funds raised by the Libre Parole, and were pub- 
lished by it, needless to say, not with disapproval, but as ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the work the paper was doing :— 


ran 
ment, 2 francs.” “A. Builliére and one of his friend 
who would like to see 100,00U Jews and other traitors i 
the country guillotined, 100 francs.” “For the widow } 
Henry, for the extermination of the Jew and the Huguenot 
1 franc.” “A group of officers who impatiently wait for the 
order to experiment with the new explosives and new cannon 
on the 100,000 Jews who poison the country, 25 francs.” 
“One who begins to understand St. Bartholomew’s in view 
of the anti-patriotic attitude of the Protestants, , ] 
0 frances 50.” ‘An aggréyé of the university who besies 
to understand St. Bartholomew’s and the 18th Brumaire 
2 frances.” “A licencié in history who finds the Inquisi- 
tion to bean institution of public utility, and St. Bartholo. 
mew’s a work of national purification, 5 francs.” “ Hurrah 
for a Jewish St. Bartholomew’s, M. A. Poisson, 3 francs,” 
One might have imagined that M. Drumont’s publica. 
tions would have been placed on the Index, and that every 
Bishop in France and every priest would have denounced 
such atrocities to their congregations, Yet as far as we 
know no mark of disapprobation by the Vatican or by the 
French ecclesiastical authorities was shown. And all the 
while the Roman Church in France and on the Continent 
assumes to itself the duty of directing men’s consciences 
in questions of morals as well as of faith. Truly may we 
say of this wicked indifference, in Cromwell’s words, “This 
is a thing God will reckon for.” 

We will go further in Mr, Conybeare’s direction, 
and admit that he bas much reason on his side jn 
his condemnation of Jesuit aims and Jesuit methods. 
We think he makes too much of Jesuit plots and 
schemes, and losing touch with the spirit of liberalism 
and moderation, falls into the error of assuming that 
there is a Jesuit conspiracy, just as M. Drumont thinks 
that there is a Jewish conspiracy. The nonsense talked 
about “the Syndicate” should be remembered by all 
those who are tempted to imagine a Jesuit plot and to 
get the Jesuits on the brain. The Jesuits are, no doubt, 
closely organised, while the Jews are not organised at all, 
but there is no more a Jesuit Syndicate than a Jewish, 
But while admitting that there are individually many 
Jesuits whoare not only personally good and devout men, 
but who have done and are doing excellent religious work, 
we cannot profess to admire the Order. It is too “ wooden,” 
too self-important, too self-centred, and as a whole far too 
material, or rather too unspiritual. Though Clough, like 
all satirists, went too far for justice, there was a touch of 
truth in his denunciations of the Jesuits in Italy, with 
their ‘““emasculate pupils” and their “ gimerack churches,” 
their “ pseudo-learning” and their “ metallic beliefs and 
regimental devotions.” 


But granted all this, and granted that not merely the 
Drumonts and the extremists of Za Croix during the 
Dreyfus trial, but the whole of the Clerical leaders in France, 
and even the Vatican itself, have played a most deplorable 
part during the past few years; and granted, further, 
that the French Clericals have shown themselves incapable 
of leading a great nation in the paths of truth and Justice, 
incapable, that is, of doing the very task that their master 
has set them—the essential work of Christianity—we 
still maintain that no good will or can come from copying 
the policy and the methods advocated by the Libre Parole 
and its followers. By talking of conspiracies, by clamour- 
ing for measures of suppression, by meeting violence with 
violence, and persecution with persecution, we shall only 
develop the worst elements in Continental Roman 
Catholicism—British and American Roman Catholicism 
are in a perfectly different category, and have in reality 
no more to do with European Ultramontanism than have 
the Maronites or the Catholic Armenians—and give to 
the Clericalism that supports the Anti-Semites, and 
calls for a new St. Bartholomew for the Protestants, a 
force which it could not otherwise possess. The Roman 
Church on the Continent, and especially among the Latin 
races, is a great corporation strongly influenced by the 
sense of esprit de corps. But in it there are many 
and diverse elements,—some better, some worse, ‘There 
is the spirit of militant Clericalism which desires the 
restoration of the Inquisition, and the punishment of 
heresy and scepticism as a crime, and which is willing 
to inflame the passions of the mob against the Jews. 
But there is also a very large section which views matters 
political and religious very much as the majority of 





“St. Bartholomew’s night saved France from dismember- 


Roman Catholics view them here. At heart they are on 
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a 
the side of tolerance, and though they may scout the 


name of Liberal their views are in many respects liberal. 
There are plenty of such Liberal Catholics in Germany and 
Austria. For example, only this week we read of the feeling 
that is rising in Austria and Hungary against the continued 
Italtanisation of the Papacy, with the consequent narrow- 
ness and provincialism of the Vatican as an institution. 
The notion that the majority of the Cardinals must 
be Italians is beginning to be strongly challenged. 
Look, again, at what is happening in Spain. The 
Spanish people are no doubt as religious and as Catholic 
as ever they were, but they are beginning to show their 
dislike of extreme Clericalism. The same thing is true 
of France in a still greater degree. There is a section, 
though a small one, of sincere Catholics whose natural 
tendencies are in @ liberal direction, Now in our 
opinion it is certain that if these elements in Con- 
tinental Roman Catholicism can get free play they 
will greatly affect, and affect for good, the whole body of 
the Roman Church, 
cuting action of the French Government, the Roman 
Church will at once rally to a common centre, and that 
centre is the extreme form of Clericalism. The moment 
the Church is believed to be in danger, all sections 
of loyal Catholics must inevitably close up their rauks. 
They argue:—‘ We are against Jesuit methods and aims, 
we are against extreme Vaticanism, we are against Anti- 
Semitism, and against a new St. Bartholomew for the 
Jews and Huguenots; but when the Church and the 
monks are attacked, as they are being attacked, we have 
only one course open to us. We must sink our differences 
and stand shoulder to shoulder. In a time of persecu- 
tion there is only one question,—the Church or its 
assailants ?” 

There is in truth one way, and only one, of meeting 
Clericalism, aud that is by Liberalism, by applying to the 
Clericals the principles which they refuse and reject, and 
which they admit that they would not apply to Liberals if 
they had the power. If the Clericals were in power it might 
be, and no doubt would be, wise and right to meet any 
attempts at tyranny on their part with every possible 
form of furce. But the Clericals are not in power, and 
whatever action they take is voluntary. The fact that the 
Jesuits educate boys who afterwards get into the Army and 
Civil Service may be regrettable, but it is surely a mon- 
strous infringement of liberty to forbid the Jesuit fathers 
to teach, and the parents to send their children to learn, 
in Jesuit schools merely because those schools are too 
successful in the State examinations. Cannot the State 
provide schools which will be able to compete with the 
Jesuit schools, or else alter the system of examination ? 
Surely either of these ways would be better than inter- 
fering with liberty of association and entering upon a 
campaign which, disguise it as they will, is opposed to 
liberal principles. It is idle to say that no outrage on 
liberal principles is involved because the men who will be 
touched by the new legislation entertain noxious and 
liberal ideas, True liberty consists in the right to think 
as one pleases, to hold what opinions one likes, and to con- 
viuce others, if one can, of those opinions. It involves 
the right to hold opinions which other people hold to be 
wrong, as wellas those which they hold to be good. Action 
is, Of course, another matter. 
free as thoughts, or the world would be a pande- 
monium. But even here the minimum of interference 


must be allowed to the State. The policy of the Bill before | 


the French Chamber is, in effect, to take away rights 
from monks and members of religious Orders which will 
be allowed to laymen. That is a policy which is, ia our 


Opinion, as unsound in theory as in practice. It is illiberal | 


and it is inexpedient, and it cannot produce the ‘results | 
| material ; but if their accounts are too meagre, they 


desired, As long as French parents want their children 
taught by Jesuits and Assumptionists they will coutrive 
to get them taught by membars of those Orders. The 
Jesuits may, and will, disappear some day through 
internal decay, but as long as they are persecuted they 
will Hourish, When the Order was dissolved by the Pope 
it Was at its weakest owing to the deadening influences 
which always attach to old and rich corporations. The 
stimulus of a world-wide persecution restored the Order 
to vigour. The French Government have themselves bad 
experience of this fact. The Orders are far more power- 
ful to-day than they were before the Ferry Bill. 





But if resort is had to the perse- | 


Actions cannot be as | 








For ourselves, we dislike the Bill because we believe it 
will strengthen what we so greatly detest, the extreme 
form of Clericalism in the Roman Church on the 
Continent. It will tend to destroy the beginnings of 
liberal reform within the Roman Church, and will still 
further strengthen the influences which are placing the 
destinies of that Church in the hands of the Ultramontanes. 
The form of Christianity favoured by M. Drumont is not 
one which we can see spread and strengthened with any 
pleasure. The true way to meet Clericalism is by the 
preaching and practising of a nobler and higher creed both 
in the political and in the spiritual world. 





THE CITIZEN’S DUTY AT MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS. 


¥7 E publish to-day a letter signed “ A Householder,” 
setting forth, with a frankness which we welcome, 
criticisms on a recent article of ours in deprecation of the 
growing tendency to conduct the elections for the London 
County Council upon the lines of Imperial party politics. 
In the view of our correspondent, which is very ably ex- 
pounded, our advice to the Metropolitan electors—that 
they should disregard party labels and take steps to in- 
form themselves as to the really relevant qualifications 
ot municipal candidates—is neither practicable nor wise. 
It is impracticable because the ordinary private person 
has no means of informing himself as to the qualifications 
of candidates other than those furnished by their political 
professions, It is unwise because, a8 we understand our 
correspondent, nothing can in truth be more relevant, 
broadly speaking, to the question of a candidate’s fitness 
for the discharge of the responsibilities of municipal office 
than his political creed. The smart of the reflection on 
our judgment involved in the latter contention is some- 
what mitigated by “A Householder’s” acknowledgment 
that if the Spectator were to undertake the function of 


| advising its readers with regard to such individual candi- 


dates for the County Council and the School Board as 
it deemed deserving of support on grounds apart from 
politics, its recommendations “ would always be carefully 
weighed, and sometimes acted on.” That is a compliment 
which we value, and if we could admit that there existed 
the virtual impossibility which our correspondent alleges, in 
the case of ordinary citizens, of finding out what aspirants 
for municipal office were worthy, we might conceive it 
to be our duty to offer opinions with regard to individual 
candidatures. We do not, however, teei abie to make 
any such general admission. No doubt, if people have 
paid little or no attention to the conduct of municipal 
affairs between one election and the next, there is, or may 
be, some serious difliculty for them in deciding which of 
the candidates before them make out the strongest claim— 
whether by reason of past services on the Council, or by 
reference to their general character and work in other 
ways, and their statement of their views on municipal 
questions—to be entrusted with a share in the Council’s 
work in future. Even so, the expenditure of a reasouable 
amount of trouble in inquiry among neighbours who have 
kept their eyes and ears open in regard to the course of 
municipal affairs, and in making refereuce to the files of 
newspapers at public libraries or elsewhere in respect of 
questions of local importance, should go far to enlighten 
the ignorance resulting from previous neglect. But, of 
course, the exercise of the municipal franchise can only be 
entirely satisfactory where it is the result of reflection 
based on, at least, the same kind of intelligent interest, 
continuously given to local affairs, as is bestowed by 
citizens who claim to be reasonably patriotic on Imperial 
affairs. For the cultivation of such interest the daily 
newspapers, or some of them, afford a fair amount of 


can be supplemented by those of London weekly 
journals in which the proceedings of the County Council 
are regularly reported with considerable fulness. Ot 
course, the information obtained by the reading of 
such reports may, and probably will, often need to 
be supplemented and corrected by conversation with in- 
telligent neighbours who are applying their minds to the 
same subjects. Doubtless all this takes time and trouble, 
and we readily allow that great numbers of citizens may 
find it difficult to secure intervals in their daily occupa- 
tions and amusements for the bestowal of that kind of 
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attention on local affairs fur which we plead. But unless 
they do so there can be no security whatever that local 
affairs will be efficiently managed. Even if choosing 
municipal candidates by their party colour were a good 
method of discriminating among them, the candidates 
elected cannot be expected to do their work satisfactorily 
unless they are followed and criticised, blamed or sup- 
ported, by an intelligent public opinion. And if enough 
citizens exert themselves sufficiently to form such a public 
opinion, then they will have little or no difficulty, as the 
elections come round, in deciding for whom they should 
give their votes. If the good government of London is 
not, by the bulk of its citizens, thought worth the trouble 
needed for the discharge of civic duty in such ways as we 
have indicated, the outlook, not only for London, but for 
a democratic England, is a poor one. 

We do not wish to strain our point too far. There are, 
we may suppose, really a considerable number of citizens 
who, from the pressure of unavoidable business, have been 
unable in the past to follow local affairs with any care, 
and are now honestly unable to make up satisfactorily 
for that regrettable omission. We are prepared to allow 
that such citizens are justified in deciding as between two 
candidates before them, as to whose relative claims they 
may have no other information on which they can depend, 
by their political colour. It is generally a less irrelevant 
consideration than the colour of their hair. Elections 
may occur under circumstances making it a good deal 
less irrelevant. But the approaching elections for the 
London County Council do not afford, in our opinion, a 
favourable example of conditions in which a party fight 
can be waged with a balance of probable advantage. Now, 
and as a rule, what we want in the case of candi- 
dates for the County Council is a good test of their 
qualifications, not, be it always remembered, as legis- 
lators, but as administrators of powers defined by 
various Acts of Parliament. Issues may arise from 
time to time in the course of County Council work, 
in which division, more or less closely following the 
lines of political cleavage, is natural, and even in- 
evitable. But for the most part a man is a good 
or a bad County Councillor for the same kind of reasous 
that would make him a good or a bad Civil servant, 
railway director, or trustee of a large estate. In none of 
these capacities would a man’s political opinions be 
deemed to have anything to do with his fitness, It is 
well known that not a few of those high permanent 
officials who have been and are most justly valued by the 
Unionist party are strongly attached to Radical and 
Home-rule opinions. It is related, and we believe truly, 
of one of the most distinguished members of the present 
Government that, on its being remarked to him that 
A. B., a member of the staff of his Department, was a man 
of extreme opinions, he replied that he did not care a 
straw about his political opinions,—he was a first-class 
man for every job which he had to do. Only the other 
day the new Secretary of War, in making up a small 
Committee to consider and report to him on matters of 
prime importance in connection with Army adminis- 
tration, selected at least one well-known Radical, 
Mr. Mather, the head of the great Salford [ron- 
works. Such freedom from political considerations is 
universally recognised as right and laudable in connection 
with the working of our most vital national Services. 
An equal, but not greater, detachment is to be observed in 
regard to the principal control of our leading railway 
systems. The same clearness and breadth of view, the 
same businesslike grip, as are rightly deemed to be the 
qualifications of first importance for successful work in 
the spheres to which we have just referred, are those 
which are of first importance in the domain of municipal 
administration, and itis to such things that the electors 
should direct their attention, Just in so far as they look 
aside at other and irrelevant, or, at any rate, greatly less 
relevant, considerations, will the chances of securing that 
reaily progressive administration at which most candidates 
profess to aim be diminished. 

At the same time, as we are all human, and as the 
average citizen has only a limited amount of mental 
energy available for the consideration and treatment of 
public affairs of any class, national and local, we bold it 


rrr 
be done by the co-op-ration of persons who hold With 
that party politics ought to be brought as little bs 
possible into municipal administration. They might rf, 
organisations, with broader and more enlightened ai . 
than those of the old Ratepayers’ Associations “ 
resting on the same foundation, out of which committee 
would be appointed composed of persons whose nano 
mendations in regard to candidates might be relied on : 
citizens who really were not able to inform themselye 
directly. But further, we regard it as of the ereatest 
importance that there should be a reduction in the 
bumber, and therefore a concentration, of the elections in 
which citizens are called to take part. In the provinces 
this concentration could possibly be carried further than 
in London. But everywhere there is abundant reason for 
the accumulation of responsibilities on a single body 
instead of their division among two or three, when the 
same area is concerned. In the creation of County and 
City Councils endowed with powers covering the educa. 
tional field, as well as the other ordinary branches of 
municipal administration, is to be found, we believe, the 
best solution of the problem of educational reorganisa. 
tion, the surest means of enlisting the best civic abilities 
in all branches of local service, and the most likely method 
of attracting and retaining the steadily intelligent interest 
of the largest number of citizens in the management of 
local affairs. 





MILLIONAIRES AND THEIR MILLIONS. 
[ would be interesting to know and compare the feels 

ings with which people read the announcement— 
whether well founded or not we cannot say—that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s income is three millions sterling, 
Three millions would not so long ago have been thought 
to be a pretty fair capital. Allowing for a few invest. 
ments bringing in rather more than 3 per cent., it would 
mean an income of £100,000. But what a pittance this 
must seem to Mr. Carnegie! How he must pity the im- 
poverished wretch who has to make two ends meet on 
just one-thirtieth of what his own realised property brings 
in! We are not equal, however, to entering into the 
thoughts of a millionaire on the subject. It would belikea 
house-fly criticising Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. Even 
the imagination has its limits, and we question whether 
even a syndicate of minor poets, who may be regarded 
as the representatives of that divine faculty, could enter 
into the mind of the possessor of such an income as this, 
Our speculation is of a much more modest character. It 
is what the crowd, the people like ourselves, those who 
have only a hearsay knowledge of great fortunes, think 
about wealth such as this. What is the opinion 
of the moralist, of the economist, of the man who is 
interested in the general wellbeing of society ? Will he 
be distressed or pleased at this wonderful piece of news? 
Will he think that it is good or bad for the world that 
such huge properties should be in existence, that one 
man should appropriate so large a part of the world’s 
heritage? We fancy that the opinion most commonly 
held, at all events in the first instance, will be that these 
vast fortunes must be bad for the world and bad also 
for their owners. They imply, it will be confidently 
asserted, lavish expenditure in all directions, and where 
expenditure is lavish a great deal of it is likely to be 
vicious. The millionaire is presumed to be continually 
setting a bad example on a vast scale, and be may count 
upon having imitators. He will be a perennial source 
of extravagance, and consequently of corruption, and who 
is there that can set bounds to such a torrent when oncs 
it has begun to flow? The spectacle of gigantic wealth, 
of gigantic power conferred by wealth, of the passions 
which the possession of this wealth generates, of the un- 
restrained ability to gratify them in any and every direce 
tion, that presents itself is surely one of unmixed terror. 
We greatly doubt it. We doubt, that is, whether the 
results of these abnormal incomes are ordinarily them- 
selves abnormal. The picture which first presents itself 
on hearing of this fabulous wealth is that of a Count of 
Monte Cristo—a mysterious personage exerting strange 
and secret powers on all with whom he comes in contact 
—a being above law and above morality. This, we say, 
is the first picture that rises before the mental eye. But 





most desirable that some steps should be taken to 
economise that energy. To that end a good deal might 








the second is very different. The millionaire in Mr. 
Kipling’s “ Captains Courageous” probably comes very 
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puch nearer the truth. He exercises, indeed, vast powers 
of a certain kind, but that kind is not in itself remark- 
able. A child who travelled with the chairman of 
a railway company might wonder when he saw the 
little bunch of ivories which passes him over every railway 
in the Kingdom, and so children of a larger growth may 
wonder at Mr Kipling’s vivid description of the railway 
journey in the Constance car across the American Conti- 
nent. But there is nothing unusual in the powers which 
make such a journey possible, They are only a multipli- 
cation of a power which any one can wield who can afford 
to order a special train, Dumas knew very well that he 
could only make his hero’s wealth interesting by making 
it minister to a purpose with which the wealth itself had 
nothing todo. And then the Count of Monte Cristo’s 
wealth came to him by chance, Had he had to make it 
for himself we may be pretty sure that his desire for 
vengeance On his enemies would either have interfered 
with his accumulations or have been forgotten in the 
absorption of piling one million on another. The man 
who makes a fortune like Mr. Carnegie’s, or a fortune 
very much less than Mr. Carnegie’s, has his work cut 
out for him, and by the time he has completed his task 
the energy that has hitherto borne him up is probably 
exhausted. If it is not, he will almost certainly go on 
making money. The habit has so grown upon him that 
it is hardly possible for him to break it off. The reckless 
expenditure which we ordinarily associate with a millionaire 
js seldom consistent with the single-eyed devotion to one 
pursuit without which he would not have been a million- 
aire. It is told of a great advocate who was asked why he 
went on at the Bar after he had succeeded to a fortune, that 
he put the question in return: “Can you show me any- 
thing as amusing as making £20,000 a year?” And this 
probably is the feeling of every man who has made 
money ona great scale. The process itself is too inter- 
esting to be given up except on the supposition that 
he has lost the mental and physical energy which made 
its exercise possible. This is the only explanation of the 
extraordinary and needless risks which very wealthy men 
will sometimes run. They have made fortunes large 
enough to satisfy any ordinary ambition, and on the 
theory which places the danger of a great fortune in the 
lavish expenditure of its owner they ought now to be 
devoting themselves to ambition or luxury. Instead of 
this they are thinking only how they can make their 
great fortune greater. They are fascinated by the 
prospect of doubling or trebling it at a stroke, and in 
making that stroke they possibly lose it all. 

There is a different class of objections which sees in 
these vast fortunes only so much wealth withdrawn from 
the society in which their owners live, and concentrated in 
the hands of the few, instead of being shared among the 
many. But is there any ground for thinking that great 
accumulations of wealth are bad for the community ? It 
is commonly, and we imagine rightly, supposed that the 
community benefits by capital being abundant. All 
industrial undertakings require capital. The first busi- 
ness of those who enter upon them is to assure themselves 
that the money whick is necessary to start them can be 
raised on fairly easy terms. Great fortunes imply great 
savings, and great savings mean abundance of money 
anxiously waiting for a borrower. If the multi- 
millionaire’s millions were so distributed that none of those 
who shared them had more than a thousand a year, where 
would be the accumulated capital on which industry 
depends for profitable employment? The whole sum would 
goin the maintenance of the owners and their families. 
We are apt to think only of the vast profits which 
the millionaires have drawn from the works of various 
kinds from which their fortunes have been drawn. 
But how haye these works been maintained and ex- 
tended ? Simply by returning to them the larger part 
of the profits that have come out of them. The business 
of a millionaire, the very life of a millionaire, is largely, 
if not chiefly, a matter of investment. What occupies 
his thoughts is how to lay out his savings to the best 
advantage. But laying out savings to the best advantage 
cannot be a purely selfish process. Rather, though it 
may be, and probably is, a purely selfish process from 
the point of view of the owner of the savings, it is not 
@ purely selfish process from the point of view of 
the community. The art of laying them out to advan- 








tage consists in finding what undertakings want them 
most, and what can be trusted to hold them most 
safely, and to use them most advantageously. It is, 
in fact, the difference on which the ‘older economists 
insisted so strongly,—the difference between the man who 
hoards and the man who spends. When once invest- 
ment at interest took the place of “the stocking” the 
man who hoards became a public benefactor. He alone 
made the industrial growth of the community possible, 
because he alone provided the condition precedent of 
industrial growth, the capital which makes industry 
possible by supplying it with the necessary plant. 

This view of great fortunes leaves altogether aside 
the question whether they are good or bad for their 
possessors. That must be determined by a wholly 
different set of considerations. There is no inherent 
virtue in the possession of a small as opposed to a 
large income. It all depends upon the use made of it. 
The man in the parable who had the one talent was 
none the better because his fortune had remained small. 
The man who had the ten talents was none the worse 
because he bad multiplied his fortune tenfold. Both 
alike were judged by what they had done with the fortune 
with which they started. Great wealth has, of course, its 
special temptations just as poverty has, and it may easily 
be that they are far greater than the temptations of 
poverty. But it is the way in which the temptations are 
met, not the fact that they are there to be met, that deter- 
mines the character. Important, however, as these con- 
siderations are to the millionaire himself, they have no 
bearing upon the society in which he lives. He will be 
judged by the use he makes of that part of the money 
which constitutes his personal expenditure. But where 
the wealth is very great this is only a very small part of 
the whole, and what concerns the community is that far 
larger part which is spent not by him but for him. The 
fortune of Dives may have paid the wages of hundreds or 
thousands of workmen, and so have benefited the com- 
munity, though what formed his character and deter- 
mined his end was the use he made of the fraction out of 
which Lazarus might have been helped and was not. The 
regions of the moralist and the economist lie far apart, 
and neither benefits by their being confounded. 

We have spoken so far of the millionaire, as it were, in 
isolation, and of his position in the world when he makes 
no special or conscious effort to use his vast wealth for 
public objects. But we must not be supposed to ignore 
the fact that many millionaires place before themselves a 
very high standard of public duty, and are most sincerely 
anxious to make a good use of their superfluity of wealth. 
They regard their riches as a trust, and desire not merely 
todo no harm with their money, but to use it for good 
ends. Mr. Carnegie has, we believe, always been actuated 
by this desire to regard his exceptional wealth as a trust, 
and has placed the provision of public libraries in great 
centres of population here and in America as the goal of 
his philanthropic ambition. In his case we do not hear 
of “ Arabian Nights” expenditure on luxury or splendour, 
but of princely donations to the objects he has at heart. 
No fair-minded person could possibly desire to take him 
as an example of the selfish plutocrat. 








POETRY AND PROSE. 

I OT a few readers will recall Macaulay’s celebrated dis- 

cussion as to the possibility of producing great poetry 
in an elaborate state of civilisation. Poetry, he almost avers, 
is possible only under a semi-barbarous social condition; an 
opinion in which Dr. Jobnson seemed to agree when he spoke 
of the Greeks as barbarians. The poetry of Goethe, of 
Milton, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, is a sufficient answer, 
perhaps, to this association of poetry with an assumed rustic 
simplicity. Recent archeological investigation has proved, 
too, that Aschylus and Sophocles, nay even the mighty 
Homer, were comparatively late products in Greece, while 
Roman poetry was essentially an urban and highly civilised 
muse. On the whole, we think criticism must pronounce 
Macaulay’s dictum to be superficial, if not entirely erroneous. 
But while it is true that great poetry seems to originate alike 
in simplex and complex social conditions, great prose appears 
to indicate an advanced and highly elaborated state of society, 
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in which literary instinct and culture, as opposed to original 
poetic impulse, is the prevailing intellectual factor. 

Does this mean that poetry and prose are inherently 
opposed? The question is a difficult one which we should 
rather answer on historical than on purely analytic lines, 
though both answers must be forthcoming if any secure 
judgment is to be given. On the whole, have poets written 
prose supremely well? We should be inclined to say that, as 
a matter of fact, they have not. It may be said at once that 
the great majority have scarcely written prose at all. They 
have folded their singing-robes around them, and have been 
content to leave to the world the pure cadence of their song. 
But there are such important exceptions to this rule that 
they must be considered. Plato is reported to have written 
poetry of which one beautiful stanza has been handed down, 
and he has written perhaps the most perfect prose 
‘he world has ever seen. Dante produced the greatest 
poetry, and he has also left us three or four great 
prose works. Goethe wrote poetry and prose, each great of 
its kind, with equal facility. Milton, our own greatest epic 
poet, was also one of our greatest prose writers. Shelley, 
perhaps our first lyric poet, also produced in his “ Defence of 
Poetry ” one of the most perfectly beautiful pieces of English 
prose. Byron was somewhat inferior, but vigorous alike in 
prose and poetry. Victor Hugo was supreme, and Lamartine 
interesting and effective in both. Schiller, Lermontoff, 
Matthew Arnold, William Morris, essayed prose and verse 
with more or less success in both. It is plain, therefore, that 
the creation of poetry, and even the greatest poetry, is not 
incompatible with the production of a fine and powerful 
prose. 

And yet we all feel that between these forms of creative 
power there is such a real difference that it surprises us 
when a poet sits down to a prose composition. We think 
it natural that a Shakespeare or a Tennyson should have 
been content to leave as a legacy his immortal verse 
unrelieved by any prose work. When we think of a 
great prose composition, we turn at once to the work 
of a Tacitus, a Gibbon, a Bacon, a Pascal, who brought 
prose to a high state of elaborate perfection, but who was in- 
capable of the kind of work which we designate poetry. We 
are apt to say that the one kind demands inspiration, the 
other analytic power. If this is so, we must say that the 
great poets we have quoted who also wrote prose had their 
moments of inspiration and their moments of analysis,—that 
‘when Dante wrote his “De Monarchia” he was almost a 
lifferent being from the great poet who descended into hell ; 
that Milton the controversialist was well nigh a different 
personality from the blind poet whose inner vision was lighted 
by Urania’s lamp. That analysis is mainly, though not 
wholly, true. Two considerations limit its truth. In the 
first place, much of the prose work done by these poets was 
essentially poetic and highly imaginative in its nature 
‘hough not cast in poetic forms. Take Goethe’s “ Wahrheit 
and Dichtung,” whose very title indicates its poetic as well 
as autobiographic quality. Shelley’s “Defence of Poetry” 
is in essence instinct with the spirit of poetry; it is alive 
with the shaping power of imagination, as is his translation of 
the “ Banquet” of Plato. Dante’s “ Vita Nuova” makes the 
same kind of impression upon one as does his poetical work. 
One feels that in none of these cases were the singing-robes 
necessarily replaced by meaner apparel. In such cases as 
those of Schiller or Goldsmith, where hack work had to be 
done to keep the wolf from the door, the impression is of 
course different; and yet what excellent work Goldsmith did 
under these dismal conditions. 


The second consideration to which we must allude concerns 
work done by writers not technically poets, writers incapable 
of anything more, to say the least, than mediocre poetry, and 
yet whose prose shines with a glow which at once strikes one 
as reflected from the burning sun of high poetic vision. 
Ruskin’s early poetry was scarcely worth writing; his 
splendid prose will not only live as long as the language, 
it will live as the vehicle of high poetic thought. Burke’s 
stately sentences have this same high imaginative 
quality. The purple patches in Emerson belong to the 
same order, and there are pages in Carlyle which make 
the same impression on us as do the powerful lines of Byron. 
When reading such authors and comparing them with the 
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tame meanderings of Pope’s contemporaries (we do not say of 


Pope himself), we are tempted to exclaim, “ Which ig poetry ? 
Is the so-called prose or the so-called poetry the pa 
forming art to which the Greeks gave the immortal name p>” 
These two considerations apart, then, we hold that poetr 

and prose will generally not be brought to supreme exosllens 
by the same writers. The kind of power, the « inevitable. 
ness,’ to quote the word used by Arnold, which characterises 
creative power, not exclusive of criticism 
and analysis, but dominating and pervading them. While the 
creative power is, of course, not absent from great prose, and 
while in some kinds of prose, as those of Shelley and Ruskin, it 
is as pervasive and regnant as in poetry, still in general 
it is dominated and regulated by criticism and analysis, 
Prose may argue in the treatise, it may preach in the 
sermon, it may narrate as in the history, or converse as in the 
novel, or criticise as in the essay. But poetry and music do 
not preach, or criticise, or argue, or expound; they steal by 
unperceived ways into the soul's citadel; they are the evidence 
of things not seen, the copies of those patterns which, as Plato 
says, are laid up in heaven. So far as the true poet deserts 
his muse for criticism, however luminous, he is expending a 
divine force on the things of earth. And therefore, though 
as we have said, history contradicts Macaulay as to plain 
matters of fact, there is this element of truth in what he said 
or intended to say,—that, in so faras the spirit of spontaneity, . 
of what Wordsworth termed a “ wise passiveness,” is absent 
from society, poetry will dwindle, peak, and pine; while a 
very keen and widespread spirit of analytic inquiry will have 
the tendency to raise a vigorous prose to a high level of excel. 
lence. The Elizabethan age gave us Shakespeare and Spenser; 
the Georgian, Fielding and Gibbon. 


great poetry, is a 





IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 
RELAND to a great extent still preserves its national 
reputation for wit and humour. To utter clever and 
amusing things without premeditation is more or less common 
to Irishmen of all ranks and classes. The late Father Healy 
was an admirable representative of Ireland in this respect. His 
wit was full and overflowing, nothing laboured or strained 
about it; the most apparently barren topic furnished him 
with a peg for a joke. It never occurred to you when you 
heard it or read it,—Why did I not see this before? No, the 
conviction was,—This is purely original and could only come 
from himself. Many of his witticisms are preserved in his 
Life, and are consequently within reach, so that they are not 
to be drawn upon, being already public property. Swift wasa 
great Irishman, a great Churchman, and a great wit; and a 
certain percentage of Irish clergy, Anglican and Roman, 
are fond of jokes and amusing stories. They see a good 
many sides of the national life, and consequently see and 
hear much that is amusing. The Irish Bar was a century 
ago celebrated for its wit, and the jokes of such men as 
Norbury, Plunket, and Curran still go round, in books at 
least. Whether the Bar still retains its reputation in this 
respect is not clear; it is to be feared it does not, except 
perhaps in the case of Lord Morris. But our business is not 
to be historical or philosophical in this matter, but rather 
descriptive and discursive: to present some few specimens of 
unpremeditated Irish humour such as any one may pick up 
without going far afield for them. 

There is an Irish clergyman of our acquaintance who 
has deservedly a considerable local reputation as a wit 
and story-teller. He sees everything from the humorous 
side; his appearance, his voice and manner, are all mirth- 
provoking, especially his laugh. The present writer heard 
him speak lately of his sexton, who appears to be an 
original. A lady, a stranger to the place, asked him if 
there were daily Matins in the church. “No, Madame,” he 
replied, “we can’t afford that, but we put down cocoa-nut 
every Sunday.” This official is close at hand at all baptisms 
and marriages, and instinctively answers all the questions 
asked to sponsors and couples being married, so that the 
rector says he is godfather of innumerable children, and has 
married himself to a considerable number of brides, for when 
the question is put, “ Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife?” he always audibly answers, “I will.” It may 
be truly said “this is very Irish,” for so itis. Indeed, we 
have been told of a case in which a young lady about to be 
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~ ried in. the church which this sexton serves made it a 
that he should be charged to keep his distance 
the ceremony. Some time ago, when the “three R’s” 
were by no means sO familiar as they are now, there was a 
certain Irish clergyman in charge of a sinecure parish, from 
ghich be regularly absented himself from Monday morning 
until Saturday night, to be the guest of a nobleman 
in the neighbourhood, whose table he enlivened with his jokes. 
He was asked by his Bishop at the visitation if he had a 
Sunday-school in his parish. “No, my Lord.” “ Why not ? 
Have you no young people?” One boy, my Lord.” “ Why 
not have a class for him P Z « Ah, am i expected to act as 
private tutor?” The Bishop s rejoinder is not recorded. This 
clergyman, who was certainly a very easy-going sort of man, 
used to give a written character to every one who asked him, 
It ran thus : “ Timothy So-and-so says he is a very good lad” ; 
as the person who received it could not read, he did not dis- 
cover his mistake until it was too late. This is an old but 
true story. In Ireland there isa regular hunger for letters of 
recommendation. A woman once came to the writer of this 
article for a testimonial as to her son’s character. “ But I 
know nothing of the boy at all.” “ Well, now, thin isn’t that 
quare! Shure, he wanst delivered a load of straw to your 
Riverince.” One might on the strength of this have certi- 
fied that one knew him to be a man of straw, but the 
present writer resisted the temptation. Two farmers’ 
wives called to request a letter to the local Resident 
Magistrate requiring him to decide a case about a water- 
course in favour of one of them. This was declined on 
the ground of ignorance of the merits or demerits of the 
applicant's case. She looked greatly disgusted, and turned to 
her friend, saying, “ And didn’t ye tell me that this gentle- 
man’s son used to go out fowling with his worship.” What, 
of course, was the good of having such intimacy if it could not 
be used for a friend P 
The Irish peasantry have great faith in clerical influence, 
whether of the priest or parson, as they express it. A 
few years ago an elderly gentleman officially connected 
with race-meetings was staying at the principal hotel in a 
southern Irish city. During the first night of his visit a 
number of lively young men entered his bedroom; poured water 
onhim; carried him about; called on him for a speech, a song, 
&e. The next morning this sufferer, fearing a repetition of the 
amusement, had his room changed without the change being 
noted in the hotel books. On the following night his 
tormentors repeated the experiment, though the bird had flown 
and his place been occupied by an Irish Bishop. They 
entered the room again, one being armed with a poker and 
fire-shovel, with which he discoursed what was not most 
eloquent music. Another bore a fender, which he placed over 
the Bishop as he lay in bed—but enough; we spare the 
details. Universal horror filled the hotel on the following 
morning when the facts became known. The original victim 
has never since darkened the door of the house in 
question, nor we should say has the Bishop either. 
Trish people are in the habit of saying, “If we are poor, we 
are pleasant.” This witness is true. A Bishop is about the 
very last person in the world who would knowingly be 
subjected to any annoyance or insult in Ireland, but the above 
piece of horseplay having occurred unintentionally, the very 
fact that a Bishop was made the subject of it added to its 
absurdity and incongruity. Of course everybody was very 
sorry and dreadfully shocked, but at the same time immensely 
amused, There is a class of person now fast fading in Ireland, 
and “the more’s the pity,”—viz., the professional mendicant, 
who made an annual tour of a considerable part of some one 
province. Such a person had quite an established connection, 
and went about collecting a sort of rent. He gave good value, 
it must be confessed, for what he got. He knew all the clergy, 
gentry, and farmers in his own extensive beat, and gave 
news and witty remarks in exchange for his allowance. 
He had a wonderful knack of hitting off places and people in 
a few concise and compact sentences. Thus he described the 
town where we live as “ wan of the natest towns in the ring 
of Ireland, for if ye made a slip in the street of it, be the help 
of God ye were always sure to fall into a public-house.” 
Could there be a more ironical description of the excessive 
number of licensed liquor-shops than this? A well-grown, 
good-sized youngster he described as “ the full-of-the-door of 
&@ man”; an untrustworthy person as “wan ye couldn’t 
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believe daylight itself out of”; a miser as “wan who wouldn't 
give God Almighty tuppence to take him out of hell”; a 
person born to great poverty as “wan who niver wanted to 
watch his pocket,”—that is, becaus2 there never was anything 
in it. Poor Michael, he was the pride of his class; for a 
generation he paced the sunny plains of Munster, for, as he 
said himself, “he was a long time on the Mission.” On one 
of his last visits he said he was booked for the down train, 
and so, alas! it has proved, and he has gone over to the 
majority. May he rest in peace; we ne’er shall look upon his 
like again. 





MEDIAVAL HUNTING. 

NHE author of one of the earliest books on hunting 
appended to it a treatise on the plague, and bridged 
over the hiatus by an argument that as good hunters could 
withstand the seven deadly sins, which were very much on 
people’s consciences just then, much more easily than could 
other people, they were much better able to take the chances 
of ending this mortal life with equanimity. But the Emperor 
Maximilian, the “last knight of chivalry,’ whose private 
game-book forms the subject of a delightful article by Mr. 
W. A. Baillie-Grohman in the February number of the 
Monthly Review, does not fall back on any spiritual excuses 
for writing at length on sporting subjects. He thought they 
were among the things which made life worth living, and 
seems to have projected a kind of “ Badminton Series” em- 
bodying his own views on hunting, shooting, hawking, and fish- 
ing, carefully illustrated by leading artists. One of these is the 
“Theuerdank,” another the “Secret Book of Sport,” from 
his own hand, and a third that which forms the subject of the 
article and illustrations in the Monthly Review. Maxi- 
milian seems to have been the counterpart of the present 
German Emperor in many respects, among these being 
his ceaseless energy, his power of driving half-a-dozen 
carts at once, and a passion for seeing himself in print and 
being “ photographed” in all his activities in appropriate 
costume; only as photography was not invented, Maximilian 
had to be content with absolutely literal pictures taken 
on the spot. But the whole series so resembles the spirit 
of the photographs of the Kaiser shooting, boar-hunting, 
whale-hunting, and yachting sold in Berlin, that it is diffi- 
cult not to feel a little uncertain which has been doing 

what, after comparing the two, as the writer recently did. 

The subject of Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s paper is a work written 
for the Emperor by his master of the game, Carl von Spaur, 
in the years 1499 and 1500. <A transcript of it has been for 
some time in the archives at Innsbruck, but the original 
had disappeared from Austria, and was supposed to be lost. 
Like most objects of real value, it was not lost. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman had the industry to search the Burgundian 
Library at Brussels, and there he found the original, with 
its delightful illustrations, which are now reproduced. Both 
this book and a most attractive work of Maximilian’s on 
fishing, written four years later, and illustrated by the 
same artist, now one of the treasures of the Court 
Library at Vienna, can be seen and ordered at Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Marston’s in London. Three of the 
illustrations now given are from this fishing-book, and 
we are not sure that they are not the best of the series, 
They show hunting, hawking, ibex and chamois driving, 
fishing, and outdoor luncheon parties, with the ladies par- 
taking of boiled trout, and Maximilian signing a cheque 
for the Court Jew, who is wanted to provide a little change 
for the expenses of the trip. They are, in fact, a full and 
sufficient history in themselves. Maximilian much despised 
the gun for shooting game, and in only one picture does he 
appear as using one, to shoot a chamois. He mentions that 
after one of his men had missed a chamois with his “ fire- 
tube,” he killed it with a crossbow at two hundred yards. He 
used a strong steel crossbow in summer, and for winter shoot- 
ing, when the frost made steel brittle, carried one in which 
the bow was made of hora. But this and much else will be 
found by the reader of Mr. Grohman’s pages. We will turn 
to the pictures and read them in our own fashion. 

The sport was thoroughly well done in all departments. The 
long mountain lake, the Achensee, was a great centre of various 
branches of the art. By the shore was built a pretty timber 
hunting lodge, with a nice gallery for the ladies to sit and 
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look out over the lake and have “tea” in. Both Maximilian’s 
Consorts, like the late martyred Empress, were devoted to 
these hunting trips; and if they had not been they would 
probably have had to come all the same. Apparently the 
Emperor had to keep the road in order beside the lake; for 
he put up a “pike” in front of the lodge with a man to look 
after it, and a rail sticking out into the water so that people 
should not squeeze round it. He wore a hunting cap, much 
like the “field cap” worn by Lord Roberts, which he could 
button under his chin on cold days, and a purple coat. In the 
lake he fished with a draw-net from a punt, rowing to the 
shore when the boat was full, holding the biggest fish 
in his hands. One indeed is so large that the Emperor is 
cuddling it in his arms, like Mr. Briggs saving the celebrated 
salmon. The other trout were put in tubs, carried round to 
the house, and made into what in Scotland is called a 
“kettle of fish” on the spot. The lake was also a factor 
in deer and chamois hunts, These were hunted down 
from the mountains and took to the water. This gave 
a chance to shoot them with the crossbow, and once 
a chamois was caught in the fishing-nets. It will be 
remembered that for many reigns, from Edward I. to 
Henry VIL., our Kings were no great hunters. Falconry was 
their chief and most prized sport. Maximilian had a few 
falcons at this place, and flew them at wild ducks, to amuse 
the Turkish Ambassador. But he very rightly preferred big- 
game hunting. The deer were generally hunted till they 
“took soil” in a river or lake, when they were shot or speared. 
B»t the Imperial ibex-hunting and chamois-driving compel 
the admiration of the most ardent mountaineer. It is difficult 
enough to climb these peaks and precipices with a short rifle, 
and then to stalk the game among ice and snow. But this 
astonishing Emperor had them driven to him by men over 
peak and glacier, and then either shot them with his crossbow 
or speared them as they ran. To get any chance at these active 
creatures he used spears thirty-five feet long! Sometimes a 
chamois was cornered against a wall of rock, and so speared 
or shot. 

Medizvalism still survives so vigorously in German sentiment 
that we should naturally expect to find something of the spirit 
and form of Maximilian’s hunting enthusiasm both at the 
Austrian and Prussian Courts, They do survive in both, and 
with just the difference which we should expect between sport 
as pursued by the descendant of the great Hapsburg and of the 
Brandenburg Hohenzollern. The present Emperor of Austria 
is the keenest sportsman; and the German Emperor has the 
most ceremonious and magnificent hunting. 

The present Austrian Emperor follows the example of 
Maximilian, who was evidently as keen a sportsman, for pure 
love and enthusiasm, as ever fired at a stag or caught a fish, 
astonishingly active, clever, and vigilant, both in organising 
his “shoots” and in the actual pursuit of the game. He 
employed all the staff necessary to ensure success, yet he liked 
his ladies to come to luncheon and see the fun, and at the 
same time had plenty of “special messengers” to take des- 
patches and bring news at any time in the day. But he did 
not make a Court function of his sport. It was the real 
thing, done on a great scale, and by a great Monarch with no 
time to lose. So he would “put in” half-an-hour's fishing 
with the nets in the lake while waiting for a deer drive, and 
then jump out of the boat and have his long fishing-boots 
pulled off and his ice-shoes put on, pick up a crossbow, and 
gallop off to his stand 2,000 ft. up the mountain side, in time 
fora shot at an ibex. He took just that personal trouble 
about his sport which ensures success. When fighting in the 
Netherlands, and greatly occupied, “he writes letters to a 
peasant woman in a remote valley in Tyrol about a 
young ibex buck they were keeping for him.” Poaching 
gave him no end of trouble, especially the use of “ devilish 
hand guns” by peasants. But he used politic arts. 
Instead of putting the husbands into jail, he wrote auto- 
graph letters to the wives of the worst offenders, pro- 
mising each of them a silk gown as a reward if they 
would prevent their husbands killing ibexes. The present 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, may not be quite so personally 
identified with the management of his sport, but when he 
can he goes into these same mountains, dresses exactly like an 
elderly Tyrolese farmer, except that he has a rather worse coat 
or, and climbs and shoots like a young man. It is 


| 
interesting, too, to learn from Mr. Baillie-Grohman that the 
numbers of some kinds of game in these mountains have 
greatly increased, though those in the forests have diminished, 
Maximilian’s foresters knew the numbers of chamois, deer, and 
ibex on each mountain and in every valley, and these wera 
carefully entered in the private hunting-book. Comparing 
these entries with the numbers known to be on the same 
ground at the present day, it appears that there are now 
three, and even four, times as many chamois, though the red. 
deer have almost disappeared. 

The German Emperor, on:the other hand, though not 
devoted to mountain sport, rejoices in the possession of 
the finest deer forests in the world. They are scattered 
over the whole Empire. Some are full of red-deer 
others of fallow-deer, and in most there are, in addition, 
quantities of roebuck and wild boars. All the deer are as 
wild as forest stags ever are, though the boars are 
artificially fed with maize and turnips in winter to mitigate 
the damage done in their nightly foraging excursions, 
But the hunting is practically a great Court function, 
thoroughly German, and mechanised, so losing all the 
essential charm of sport. The chief huntsman isa great 
Court officer, the guns are placed with reference to precedence, 
and the Order of St. Hubert is worn with Court hunting dregs, 
In some of the forests, partly to secure the killing off of the 
animals, partly to make things easy and distribute the shoot. 
ing, the boars are driven till they come to the mouth of a 
of split larch rails, Then they are moved on till they run 
down “funnels” to different rows of guns. Whether these 
are so arranged as to distribute different-sized pigs to officials 
of differing magnitudes the writer knows not. But it may be 
doubted if Maximilian would have approved of this form of 
vénerie, 

May we suggest to Mr. Baillie-Grohman that in his next 
excursus into the realms of Imperial sport he should choose 
Napoleon I. as his central figure? It would prove a mar. 
vellous record of human energy, if not of good hunting. It 
is said that when the Emperor shot he liked to have his 
Marshals round him ; but he was so wild a “gun” that they 
had deep shelter trenches dug behind the place where he took 
up his stand, and at the moment of danger jumped into them 
and disappeared like so many Boers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
“MEN, NOT MEASURES?” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The last few weeks having been a sort of Sabbath in or. 
dinary business, you will, I hope, consider it not too late to revert 
to the Spectator of January 19th, and insert, or at all events 
consider and reply to, some doubts, and even criticism, 
suggested by your advice that in the municipal election 
shortly at hand we should be influenced, not by political, but 
by personal considerations. I cannot help doubting, in the 
first place, whether your injunction is practicable; in the 
second, whether it is wise. If you do not care to hear my 
views upon the latter point, let me at least beg you to 
give your attention to the first half of my letter. The 
difficulty of insignificant people who wish to exerciss 
rightly their duty as citizens is far too little considered; 
it is one cause of the surprising and regrettable neglect 
of the poll at these municipal elections. You urge (I have 
not your words to refer to, but am sure of their purport) 
that we ought, quitting considerations of party, to inform 
ourselves of the characters and qualifications of the candidates, 
and give our suffrage accordingly. I have the choice of 
answering that statement lengthily, or rather rudely. As 
there is no doubt that in this case politeness would be a 
sure road to the waste-paper basket, I proceed to inform 
you that in thus advising us I consider you very ego- 
tistic. A newspaper editor may have or acquire such 
knowledge of a particular man as to enable him to decide 
that he is a desirable or undesirable worker on the London 
County Council on other grounds than that of his belonging 
to a particular party, but ordinary private persons can inform 
themselves on this matter merely from the newspapers, 
and the newspapers—yours among them—give us no help. 
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Injunctions such as yours to exertion and investigation are 
common, but I cannot remember ever reading, in your paper 
orany other, any sentence really pointing out an individual who 
should be supported or opposed. For the negative course there 
are obvious and sufficient reasons, but why should you not tell 
us, for instance—“ Mr. So-and-so, though a strong Radical, has 
<9 much valuable experience and special knowledge, that in 
the approaching election he deserves the help of Conserva- 
tives,” or “Such a one is a determined enemy to Liberal 
principles, but he should on this occasion be supported by 
Liberals, because he has shown temperance and judgment in 
dealing with matters shortly to come before the attention of 
the School Board or the London County Council,” as the case 
may be? I can quite conceive grounds for such a recom- 
mendation. Zealots of all causes are conspicuous, but one 
who has shown the power of considering both sides 
of a question is often thrown into the shade by his 
yery temperance, and there are many readers of the 
Spectator by whom its recommendation on such a subject 
would always be carefully weighed, and sometimes acted on. 
It has not, so far as I rememher, ever given them the chance. 
No doubt one reason is that it would be extremely difficult to 
frame such suggestions, but it is a great deal more difficult 
for us to discover them for ourselves. A would-be Member 
of Parliament has generally something conspicuous about 
him. He is chosen for reasons often unworthy of entitling 
him to a place in the Senate, but usually visible to every 
person who helps to give him that place. For the municipal 
elections it is not so. I have voted uninterruptedly at all, 
and almost always on party grounds, because I had no other. 
If, answering me in my own style, you inform me that I must 
be very ignorant, I reply that that is why you ought to attend 
tome. These elections are decided by the ignorant,—if we all 
did our duty that would be even truer than it is now. Iam 
much less concerned to contest the wisdom than the 
preticability of your advice to discard politics in the 
municipal elections, but I do question its wisdom. Suppose 
the only thing we know of a man is his politics, we must go 
by that; but suppose we can ascertain a great deal besides, I 
still doubt whether his politics should not be a main 
element in our decision. Character must influence it, 
but mainly, I am afraid, in a negative direction, 
That a man is bad is a reason for voting against 
him, but that he is good is no reason for voting for 
him, unless he is also wise. Half the energy of the wise, it 
has been said, is occupied in remedying the mistakes of 
the good, and though I look for a tribunal in which those 
mistakes will be very insignificant in comparison with the aims 
beyond them, yet here and now we must all confess that pure 
and disinterested zeal may be, for the objects which public 
bodies can give and take away, just so much mischief. And 
to pronounce a man wise, from a political point of view, is to 
claim him for our own party. It is not that we must think 
every one a fool who does not agree with us; the opposite of 
assertion, in this case as in others, is not denial, but doubt 
Ifa Liberal or a Conservative does not think political wisdom 
best shown by adherence severally to Liberalism or Conserva- 
tism, then his creed is a mere label adopted for convenience, 
taste, or fashion, and should be discarded at once. Nor let it 
be said that the subject-matter of the municipal elections lies 
outside the differences of party. There is no post which it is 
ever the duty of voters to fill to which the knowledge of 
political creed is irrelevant. In learning that a candidate for 
a School Board or a County Council is either a Liberal or a 
Conservative, we know in a very rough way what aims he will 
think desirable. For my part, I doubt whether we—the 
ordinary, ignorant voters—can know anything else which is 
equally certain and equally relevant. But I have said enough 
for one whose only claim is being a representative of that 
class, and who wishes to be known only as your constant 
reader and A HovstHoLper. 





THE LEIGHTON HOUSE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir—It is now five years since the great President of the 
Royal Academy died; it is nearly five years since the Leighton 
House Committee began its work of securing his house and 
garden for the use and benefit of the public in memory of 
Lord Leighton. Ten months after the death of their brother, 
his sisters, Mrs. Sutherland Orr and Mrs. Matthews, offered to 








give their interest in the property to the nation. Great was 
the affection and admiration felt for him by many of his 
friends, but his sisters, and his sisters alone, enjoyed his 
entire confidence. Those who own the privilege of their 
friendship cannot too much admire the scrupulous delicacy 
and self-ignoring bountifulness with which these ladies have 
fulfilled the task of carrying out all their brother’s wishes. 
This task completed, they have shown that same generosity 
which was the keynote of Leighton’s nature. Not only have 
they given the house to the public, but by far the greater part 
of the matchless collection of sketches and drawings which 
the house now contains. During his lifetime Leighton was, 
as is well known, personally a great force, exercising a strong 
influence as a public man, but it is perhaps left for pos- 
terity fully to value his exceptional powers as an artist. 
His natural gifts were those which seem to be but 
seldom bestowed on our painters in these modern days, and 
we have to go back to the work of the so-called “old 
masters” to find any drawings or sketches which can equal 
those now contained in the Leighton House in the quality of 
style—in the evidence of a sense of structural beauty—or in 
spontaneous power, excepting perhaps the drawings of Alfred 
Stevens, the sculptor. The idea which lies at the root of the 
work undertaken by the Leighton House Committee is some- 
what a combination of that which inspired the Kyrle Society, 
and that which led to the founding of the National Trust 
Society,—namely, first to secure Leighton’s beautiful creation, 
the famous Arab Hall, together with the works of art in the 
studios and other rooms of the house, for the public, and in so 
doing “bring beauty into the lives of the poor” of Ken- 
sington; secondly, to preserve to the nation a place not only 
beautiful in itself, but constructed by, and associated with, 
one of England's great workers of the nineteenth century 
as a man and as a public servant the greatest artist of 
the Victorian era, one who distinctly raised the art of 
his country to a higher level through his exceptional 
gifts and his extraordinarily self - sacrificing industry. 
To retain, in a form obvious’and striking to all, the memory 
of noble lives, of the great workers of England, is, in the 
most practical way, to keep the mind of the public in touch 
with all that is greatest in the past, which has made England the 
great England that she is. Kensington, one of the largest and 
richest parishes in London, and owning, when the last Census was 
taken, a population of over a hundred and sixty-five thousand 
inhabitants, has hitherto not possessed one spot belonging to 
the public where a sense of beauty in art could be inspired. 
South Kensington Museum is not in the parish of Kensington. 
Since April 9th, 1900, the day on which it was first opened to 
the public, over eight thousand persons have visited the 
Leighton House. On Tuesdays and Saturdays the entrance 
is free, on the other days by payment of Is., except on Sundays, 
when itis closed. During the last two years concerts of the best 
music, lectures on art and literature, and exhibitions have taken 
place in the large studio, The object of the Committee is 
now to obtain an endowment fund for the maintenance of the 
house, for without it their scheme is much hampered. The 
expenses of an adequate maintenance would come, it is calcu- 
lated, to £500 a year. The necessary expenses have hitherto 
been met by subscriptions and by payment for entrance to 
the house, concerts, lectures, &c. The Committee is anxious 
to arrange for concerts and lectures for audiences who cannot 
afford to pay much more than a nominal fee; also that the hun- 
dreds of beautiful sketches which still remain unframed, should 
be framed and seen; and that selected groups should be lent to 
art exhibitions in the provinces and other parts of London. 
In order not only to carry out the work on a more extensive 
and fruitful scale, but to facilitate the desire of the Committee 
to hand over the property to a public body, and thus to secure 
the permanence of their undertaking, an endowment fund is 
necessary ; but since it is proved that the work is one keenly 
appreciated by the public and ever increasing in usefulness, 
there will be found, no doubt, those who will show an apprecia- 
tion of the generosity of Lord Leighton’s sisters, and will help 
the Committee to secure permanently such an ever-inspiring 
memorial to one whose fame was established not only by 
reason of the possession of great natural gifts, but by reason 
of high and admirable qualities of character and unselfish 
devotion to the art interests of his country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. I. B. 

[We heartily endorse our correspondent’s appeal, and trust 
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that the necessary funds may be secured in order to render 
complete the generous gift to the public made by the late 
Lord Leighton’s sisters.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PRAYER FOR THE KING'S ACCESSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smm,—It is evidence of the complete neglect, and even forget- 
fulness, into which the ordinary Accession Service has fallen 


of late years, that neither you nor Mr. Henry Fox should ; 


F . i itici i f it. | See 
recognise the prayer which he criticised as forming part of it. | but only to criticise the form of prayer which he authorisst 


The prayer was written, I believe, on the Accession of 

James II.; it has been used for all Sovereigns alike since 

Queen Anne. This does not make it less objectionable in 

style, but it makes Mr. Fox's excitement rather amusing.—I 

am, Sir, &c., H. Lacey. 
Madingley. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It was surely a little dull of your correspondent, Mr. 
Fox, not to have recognised the style of the prayer ordered 
for use on February 2nd as that of another century. It 
would have been impossible for any one to have imitated so 
inimitably the sentiments and expressions of the Stuart 
régime. Mr. Fox might have found the prayer in the Acces- 
sion Service printed at the end of every Prayer-book. The 
Archbishops merely commanded for use what has previously 
had authority. Many of us will be grateful to Mr. Fox, all 
the same, for calling attention to its inappropriateness for 
modern use. The King has begun his reign with many grace- 
ful and happy acts; he would have one more claim to our 
gratitude if he would give instructions for such a revision of 
the Accession Service as would more fitly express our loyalty, 
which is none the less warm because it demands expression in 
the language of our own day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Royal Indian Engineering College. F. E. HutcHinson. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Every reader of the Spectator believes that if the 
editor “is a beast, he is a just beast,” and will not allow the 
old Head-Master of Rugby to be credited with the adulation of 
the prayer sanctioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Your suggestion of “hurry” in the choice of this prayer is 
doubtless correct ; for where, under the pressure of the hour, 
should a Bishop turn for a model of prayer but to his Prayer- 
book, and there find the identical petitions which have stirred 
the soul of Mr. Fox? I quite agree with you in disliking the 
prayer, and when it was suggested to me for use in our 
church on the Sunday after the Queen’s death, I joined the 
law-breakers and omitted many of the phrases,—sanctioned, as 
they have been, and imposed by Parliament upon the Church 
for centuries. The prayer is in perfect keeping with 
the spirit that prevailed in the darkness that was illu- 
mined by “that bright, occidental star, Queen Elizabeth.” 
We hope it may never in our day be dragged from its 
obscurity again. But, in the meanwhile, it is curious 
to note how the seva indignatio which formerly found 
expression in satirical verse now has its safety-valve in letters 
to the editor. I do not defend the expression our “sinful 
passions,” but what makes us accuse men of doing what they 
have never done, and assert that a book never “ condescends 
to such a tone of abject submission” when it has contained 
the words in question for years? Is it our “most up-to-date ” 
system of rash assertion ?—I am, Sir, &c., N. E. 
[We deeply regret to have given publicity to Mr. Fox’s 
groundless attack on the Archbishop. To the maxim 
“Verify your references” must, we suppose, in the case 
of an editor, be added “Verify the references of your 
correspondents.” We can only plead “pure ignorance,” 
but may note that a clerical friend who has been nearly 
fifty years in Orders admits that he, like us, failed to 
notice the origin of the prayer. On the merits our opinion is 
quite unshaken. The prayer is not fitly worded for use by a 
free people. One correspondent reminds us that it belongs 
to the Stuart epoch, and was used at the accession of 
James II. It certainly breathes the spirit of the servile 
jure divino Royalists, and suits with the notions of 
the upholders of passive obedience. If nothing short of an 
Act of Parliament can remove it from the Prayer-book, such 
legislation would be highly commendable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


A CORRECTION. —  — 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—Allow me to correct a serious clerical error in my letter 
which you published in your last issue. I intended to Criticise 
the language of the prayer for King Edward VIL. (as authorised 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury) as being language of “gop, 
vile” adulation. You printed this “senile” adulation, which 
made it an attack not only on the language of the prayer, byt 
also on the person of the Archbishop. This I never intended, 
I had no intention of being disrespectful to the Archbishop, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Devonshire Club. 


THE “TATLER” ON GENTLEMANLINESS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I think the following quotation may be of some interest 
to your readers in reference to the definition of the word 
“ gentleman” :— 


“ All distinctions of disparagement, merely from our circum. 
stances, are such as will not bear the examination of reason 
The courtier, the trader, and the scholar should all have an equal 
pretension to the denomination ofa gentleman. That tradesman 
who deals with me in a commodity which I do not understand 
witb uprightness, has much more right to that character, than 
the courtier that gives me false hopes, or the scholar who laughs 
at my ignorance. The appellation of gentleman is never to be 
affixed to a man’s circumstances, but to his behaviour in them,” 
—(the Tatler, No. 207.) 


I think there are few of your readers who will not prefer 
Steele’s definition to that of Mr. Corbet.—I am, Sir, &., 
50 Albemarle Street. JoHN Murray, 


Henry Foy, 








THE HERALDIC “STAIN” OF TRADE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—The idea that in England heraldry takes any note of 
commerce except to honour it has no foundation in fact, ag 
shown by the frequent grants of arms to trading corpora: 
tions, such as the Merchant Adventurers, incorporated by 
Edward I., and the Vintners, who received their arms so 
long ago as 1437. It is true that in France an ennobled 
person sacrificed his rank for ever if he engaged in com. 
merce, though even there in 1669 the King limited this 
penalty to those who traded retail. It is noticeable that 
English heraldic literature says little of either “ gentlemen” 
or trade. Technically, from the heraldic point of view, a 
man is either nobilis or cgnobilis, known to the authorities 
or unknown; but, as frequently pointed out by the scoffers, 
most men who care to make themselves known can do so 
by paying the fees demanded by the Crown. Those who 
object on principle to heraldry should press their attack a 
great deal further than the offices of arms, as all arms are 
granted on behalf of the Sovereign; and no one but the King 
himself can authorise a man to assume the arms of another 
family, not even if it be that of the grantee’s own mother. Such 
grants are made by Royal Warrant under the sign manual, 


Judging from the sad events of the past three weeks, it does 
not appear that there is much likelihood of the Earl Marshal's 
office being dispensed with in the near future.—I am, Sir, &e, 


A. R. H. 
MR. CORBET.—A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—When an hon. Member gets into hot water or into 
a difficulty of some kind, or is unfortunately misunderstood, 
the House permits him to make a personal explanation. Can 
you grant measimilar privilege ? The correspondence in your 
columns seems to have been of great public interest, for news- 
papers have copied and commented upon portions, and | 
myself have had several communications. Two came from 
antiquarians emphatically endorsing the definition I had 
quoted and supplying an omission, two from adverse critics 
two from wags and wits, two anonymous, and one from an 
infuriated woman who manifestly knew as much about the 
question as an infuriated bonnet-box. I respectfully main- 
tain that my definition of February 2nd was strictly accurate 
and authoritative, notwithstanding the other side, so admir- 
ably put by the Spectator at the time, and in the terse and 











stalwart note to Mr. J. H. Round’s letter. Nobody could 
wish for anything better. 


I have had no desire whatsoever 0 





or as it is occasionally described, under the Royal Signet. , 
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write disrespectfully of trade, and, so far as I know, “tainted 

by trade” simply means disqualified. You cannot become 
entitled to the style of “ gentleman” if you are in trade. At 
the same time, if being truly a “ gentleman” you enter trade, 

I do not see how you are to lose any one of your birth qualifi- 
cations. “A Trader” writes a very scholarly, concise letter, 
and ventures into etymology, but not quite far enough to dis- 
cover that “trade” and “tramp” are very closely allied! He 
strains the meaning of “trade,” however, and I should trespass 
were I to follow him. But I feel quite sure he knows 
the real meaning, and what the technical disqualification 
i, The letter of “C. M. D.” embodies the thoughts 
and is the composition of a statesman or of a public 
man of parts, and is the best bit of reading I have 
enjoyed for some time. I should like to feel confident 
there is among the middle classes of Great Britain the gentle 
blood so skilfully claimed ; it is undeniable, however, that it 
is middle-class folk who have introduced ludicrous nick- 
names, 28, for instance, “young ladies” as the burlesque 
designation of young women in shops and refreshment rooms, 
and “young gentlemen” when clerks and assistants are 
meant. Middle-class folk, too, have made a fool of John 
Bones, the butcher, by addressing him as “John Bones, Esq.” 
All this does not savour of gentle blood and of all which is 
meant thereby; still, one would hesitate before holding 
“(C, M. D.” to be in darkness and error. Far be it from me 
wittingly to offer a “species of insult” to “Llywelin,” a 
man of ancient stock and of a long line of armigert. He 
must not let “ business,” however, obfuscate him, and as for 
the false gods he thanks, the sooner they share the fate of 
old iron the better. The “conduct” of men of fine character 
has helped to make Great Britain and Ireland what these 
islands are, but conduct has nothing to do with the style of 
“gentleman.” The burlesque quotations of “X.” might be 
made amusing with the aid of a surgical operation: they are 
ancient history, however, and perfectly respectable. Because 
one Bishop understood Spanish characteristics, and another had 
mastered theology ; because Professor Ruskin was an expert in 
wood, stone, and oils; and because Geoffrey Chaucer composed 
the “ Ballad of Gentilesse,” it does not quite follow that these 
four eminent Englishmen carried an ounce-weight of authority 
in determining “the definition of a gentleman.” I see that 
“J. L. C.” mistakes me for the late or present Master of the 
South Cheshire Hounds, cousins of mime, and men of strong 
opinions not shaken in a day’s hunting, so I will ask leave to 
say.—I am, Sir, &e., Rosert St, J. Corser. 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall. 

(We gladly publish Mr. Corbet’s pleasant letter; but even 
if he were right (which he certainly is not), we would rather 
te wrong with Chaucer and Dekker and Steele than right 
with him. In truth, he wants the word to mean what he 
thinks it ought to mean, not what it does, in fact, mean to a 
hundred millions of English-speaking people. Here, at any 
rate, securus judicat orbis terrarwm.—ED. Spectator. ] 





A CORRECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir—In your notice of my translation of M. Jules Roy's 
Life of St. Nicholas in the Spectator of February 9th, you 
point out a confusion of dates, for which only I am responsible. 
M. Roy does not make Gregory I., Chrodegand of Metz, and 
the Emperor Charlemagne all live in the eighth century ; but I 
did with a carelessness which has earned for translators the 
epithet of traitor, one that in this instance at least is deserved 
by yours faithfully, MARGARET MAITLAND. 

THE “EDINBURGH” ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a little space to reply to your 
editorial comments on the letter which you kindly inserted 
in the Spectator of February 9th? The statements made in it 
were brought forward in the House of Commons on Decem- 
ber 14th by the Member for Mansfield, and neither there nor 
elsewhere were they disputed. In calling the gentlemen 





mentioned “ the bitterest enemies of the Boers,” I meant that 
the feeling between them and the capitalists of the Rand, 
organisers of the Jameson Raid, &c., is embittered in a way 
that does not apply to Englishmen in general, so the case of 
Northerns and Southerns after the American War is not 








applicable. I was not aware that any of those mentioned had 
been “prosecuted, imprisoned, or oppressively treated” by 
the Boers, but that, surely, would be an additional reason 
why they should not be given authority over them. Apart 
from all this, I should not have thought that the appointment 
of a director of several mining companies like Mr. Emrys 
Evans to be Controller of the Treasury would have been 
approved of by the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., M. F. G. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICANS AND THE BOERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Under the above heading in your issue of the 9th inst 
“M. F. G.” condemns Sir A. Milner’s policy as harsh and 
non-conciliatory towards the Boers because most important 
and responsible posts in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony have been conferred on certain individuals, ten of 
whom he pillories. His charge against the ten is that they 
are “members of a party which the Boers consider (with some 
reason) to be composed of their bitterest enemies,”—an ab- 
surdly, and perhaps intentionally, vague description. If 
“M. F. G.” means they were all members of the South 
African League, then he is inaccurate. If, on the other hand, 
he merely means to class them as so-called Outlanders, he is 
equally inaccurate, and has, moreover, yet to prove the Boer 
regards Outlanders with greater animosity than he does other 
Britons. Again, “M. F. G.” is inaccurate in one at least of 
his bracketed comments—“ Mr. Emrys Evans (Consolidated 
Goldfields)” —Mr. Evans being in no way associated with the 
management of that company. It seems to me that under 
the cloak of tolerance and conciliation towards Boers there 
lurks a feeling of intolerance towards Colonial officials occupy- 
ing the higher grades of the Service. The spectre of exciusive- 
ness, partially laid during this war on the military side—not, 
however, before contributing its quota to “regrettable inci- 
dents ”—is now to be raised on the civil side. I know the feeling 
prevails, and I suspect “ M. F, G.” shares it. Fortunately, 
the High Commissioner does not, and it is to be hoped he will 
continue choosing his subordinates on their merits, regardless 

of which side of the Equator they hail from.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. 








TWO POPULAR FALLACIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—TI venture to submit to you the following as being two 
of the most popular, and at the same time the most fallacious, 
of all popular fallacies :—(1) That soldiers enlist in regiments 
being attracted thereto by the fine appearance of the uniform 
to such a degree that they would not otherwise enlist. (2) 
That the fact of their having to keep such uniforms ornate 
tends to inculcate in them a spirit of neatness and cleanliness 
to which they would not otherwise attain. With regard to 
the first, I would ask: Does the wonderfully simple uniform of 
the bluejackets deter men from enlisting in their ranks, and 
if so, why in this utilitarian age has not such a deficiency 
been remedied in spite of all sentiment to the contrary? As 
for the second, would any one who saw our naval representatives 
in the procession of Saturday, February 2nd, venture to assert 
that any regiment, however ornate, excelled them in neatness 
and cleanliness ? The arguments in favour of my contention 
are so numerous and so trite that I will not bore you with 
them further. You will probably say, “Then why write at 
all?” My excuse is the following, which I quote from the 
Westminster Gazette : “The German uniform is to be changed 
to a grey brown...... Everything that is not strictly 
utilitarian—tassels, lace, and decorations—is to be banished 
from the parade ground.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Yeoman, R.W.Y. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

{To Tuk EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—With reference to your article in the Spectator of 
February 2nd under the above heading, it may be of interest 
to quote from a letter which I received a fortnight ago froma 
French friend of mine,—a man of considerable reputation in 
literature and other departments of learning. Replying to a 
letter of my own, he says :— 

“Votre lettre m’a profondément touché, en me prouvant qu’en 
dépit des efforts tentés par des artisans de haine et de guerre pour 
awener la discorde entre Angleterre et la France, vous avez 
compris que Uélite, et j’ose bien ajouter la majorité des vrais 
républicains de notre pays est pour l’entente et Vestime mutuelle. 
L2 point essentiel, c’est de ne jamais confondre une nation toute 
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entire avec son gouvernement, ou avec un parti de politiques 
ambitieux. Ai-je be-oin de vous dire que je suis de ceux qui aiment 
la nation anglaise pour ses belles et nobles qualités ae et 
que, par cons¢quent, j’ai toujours essayé de dissiper les prejugés 
contraires. C’est vous dire que je prends une part sincere a Ja 
douleur que vous cause la mort de S.M. la reine Victoria; je com- 
prends quel attachement loyal elle inspirait 4 son peuple et je me 
souviens de la bienveillance qu’elle témoigna 4 notre pays en 
plusieurs circonstances, heureuses ou malheureuses.” 


I have the permission of the gentleman in question to publish 
his words, though they were written without any idea that I 


should desire to make such a use of them.—I an, Sir, &c., 
H. M. 8. 





AN IRISH BOY’S TRIBUTE TO THE QUEEN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The following incident which occurred here the day 
after the Queen’s death may perhaps interest your readers. A 
little barefooted boy in a ragged jacket was running down 
Grafton Street when he came to one of the posters spread in 
the street, bearing amongst other news the words “ Death of 
the Queen,” in large letters. After gazing sadly at it fora 
few moments, he searched his pockets, and, finding a penny, he 
ran and bought a bunch of violets, and kneeling down in the 
muddy street, laid it reverently on the Queen’s name. The 
gentleman who saw it, a well-known bookseller, said ‘The 
tears came into my eyes”; and those who cherish the remem- 
brance of her Majesty’s amused and happy face as she drove 
slowly through thousands of children in the Phenix Park 
last April, and listened to their cheers, and in some cases 
endearing if rather familiar words, feel sure that she would 
value that bunch of violets, bought with probably the giver’s 
only coin, and left to be trampled in the muddy street, as 
much as any of the costly wreaths sent from all parts of 
the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., M. F. G. 
Dublin. 


THE IRISH EXTREMISTS AND THE BOERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—There is a curious sidelight on the history of South 
Africa in Major Le Caron’s “Twenty-five Years in the Secret 
Service” (p. 169) :— 

* About this time a demand was being made for a public audit 

of the accounts of the Lexgue (the [rish Land League) ..... 
A public audit, he (Patrick Eya) said, would be the very thing 
Dublin Castle would like to have, but this was out of 
the questicn He stated explicitly, in a very significant 
way, that the money had been used for other purposes than those 
of constitutional agitation. Amongst these sources of outlay 
were the expenses of the Dutch officers from Amsterdam to assist the 
Boers in thewr revolt against British control in South Africa.” 
The italics are mine. The explanation was made evidently in 
the beginning of 1881, for he speaks shortly after of sitting 
beside General Roberts and pointing out to him various 
members on the night of the Government vote thanking him 
for the relief of Candahar. The book was published in 1892, 
before the Jameson Raid.—I am, Sir, &e., G. G. 








A QUOTATION FROM DEKKER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—You have, { see, closed the correspondence in your 
columns on “ The Definition of a Gentleman.” Still, I venture 
to send the lines from one of Dekker’s plays to which you 
allude :— 
“The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


H. A. Martin, 


~ lam, Sir, &e., 








_. POETRY. 


THE EMPIRE TO HER ENEMIES. 
I mourn, but with a mind unmoved: 

The guns that for an hour grew still 
While death leaned o’er the well-beloved, 

Proclaim once more my sovran will. 


Mine eyes, late-brimmed for what hath been, 
Gaze tearless now towards what shall be : 
For every life I gave the Queen, 
Ere the King asks I offer three. 
ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON. 








RANJA AND HIR: A PUNJABI BALLAD, 
I’ve hung my swing upon the peepul tree. 
Swing high, girls ; higher still, that I may see 

The tassels and the turban of my love; 
Or, better still, perchance he may see me. 


Come, fear not, Ranja dear; ah! never think 

That aught can harm us two. What—do you shrink, 
You who are written above as Hir’s own love, 

To taste the cup whereof I bid you drink ? 


Your voice is like a lute, and when you sing 

Of Allah’s praises Heaven’s own trumpets ring 
In answering reals that “God is One and All, 

Mahommed is His Prophet and His King.” 


Sing on, for I am listening, “ Wadahu.” 

Aye, God is One, Love; I can sing that too. 
God has one Prophet—and I have one love, 

God has no rival but himself—and you. 


Have mercy, Lord of all the Seraphim : 

Hear Thou, great Allah, hear my daily hymn ; 
Rain, rain Thy mercy on Thy slave and let 

Ranja and Hir in Love’s own ocean swim, 


As worshippers in Ramazan who see 

The new moon’s face and shout aloud with glee, 
Till all the pangs of hunger are forgot,— 

So is his name both food and drink to me. 


I wander like a mad thing all forlorn, 
All is forgot,—the home where I was born, 

My friends and kinsmen whom I used to love, 
And Kera’s kinsmen whom I always scorn. 


Does Kera think that he will marry me? 
Does Kera dream an easy victory 

Over the Sidl girl? He little knows. 
Let Kera come and then will Kera see. 


For Iam Ranja’s bride. This—this was writ 
In God’s own book. You cannot cancel it 

Or thwart the purport of the written scroll, 
Alter one line or blot one little bit. 


Hir must be Ranja’s own, and Ranja Hir’s. 

You shall not find on earth again their peers. 
Thus shall men say by all the Rivers Five, 

And ring our praises down the changing years. 


Poet, the ballad’s o’er, but where is Hir ? 
Where are the lovers true of yester year P 
And where are youP Beside the Western Gate 
Of Multan city, a poor old blind fakir. 
MULTANI. 








BOOKS. 


Sega 
THE MEANING OF GOOD.* 
THE “ Dedication” in verse of this book is perhaps the best 
thing inthe whole volume. We donot mean to say that thereis 
not much else which is very good. These fourteen lines, besides 
striking the keynote of the dialogues, and putting the reader 
in the right frame of mind to appreciate them, seem to ua 
exceptionally graceful, thoughtful, and poetic. We quote 
them at length, for, hidden as they are behind a preface and 
an “argument,” they may easily be overlooked :— 
* How do the waves along the level shore 
Follow and fly in hurrying sheets of foam, 
For ever doing what they did before, 
For ever climbing what is never clomb! 
Is there an end to their perpetual haste— 
Their iterated round of low and high ? 
Or 1s it one monotony of waste 
Under the vision of a vacant sky ? 
And thou who on the ocean of thy days 
Dost like a swimmer patiently contend, 
And though thou steerest with a shoreward gaze, 
Misdoubtest of a harbour or an end, 
What would the thre:t and what the promise be 
Could I but read the riddle of the sea?” 
The author begins by apologising for having “ made an 
attempt at philosophic dialogue.” Dialogue is, he admits, a 


: Glasgow’ 





* The Meaning of Good: a Dialogue. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
James Maclehose and Sons. [8s, 6d. net.] 
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literary form exceedingly difficult to handle; but desiring to 
treat the problem, he discusses it in a manner which may 
“appeal to some readers who are not professed students of 
philosophy,” and dealing as he does with a subject not without 
practical issues which “ belongs to the sphere of right opinion 
and perception rather than to that of logic and demonstra. 
tion,” he feels it to be the form best suited to his purpose. 
Accordingly, he lays the scene of his discussions in an upland 
valley in Switzerland, where, as the guests of a certain Philip 
Audubon, a number of old college friends meet together and 
talk in the intervals of climbing. The host is described as 
haviag just returned from the East, “where a life laborious 
and monotonous in the extreme had confirmed him in a 
melancholy to which he was constitutionally inclined, and 
which appeared to be rather heightened than diminished by 
exceptional success in a difficult career.” The party consists 
of about half-a-dozen men. Conspicuous among them is a 
much-travelled newspaper correspondent whose experience of 
divers Oriental countries has led him to appreciate the extra- 
ordinary diversity of men’s ideals, and to doubt if there be 
any good and bad common to East and West. Knowing the 
Fast, he realises “ how profound and intelligent is their con- 
tempt for our civilisation, how worthless they hold our aims 
and activities, how illusory our progress, how futile our 
intelligence.” On the whole, he and Audubon agree that it is 
an illusion of “the canting moralist” that there is any fixed 
and final standard of good. ‘To balance these two sceptics we 
have an enthusiastic visionary and rather high-falutin’ under- 
graduate, a barrister, a professor of biology, and a man of busi- 
ness. An argument started by the journalist on the subject of 
a common good is discussed over many pages by all the talkers, 
the author, speaking as “I,” always endeavouring to build up 
atheory which the others persistently, but never quite suc- 
cessfully, endeavour to knock down. His point of view all 
through the book is this: without certain hypotheses life is 
not worth having. If, for instance, there is no common good, 
“we deny all worth to any public and social institution, to 
religion, law, government, the family ; all activities, in a word, 
which contribute to make up what we call society.” He con- 
siders the fact that most civilised men, if pressed, would admit 
such a good—on account of the “ passion they have to find worth 
in their lives”—though having no actual proof of its exist- 
ence, is a good and sufficient reason for acting as if it existed. 


When the arguments become too involved and tax the 
reader’s attention to the point of weariness, Mr. Dickinson 
introduces with much adroitness the barrister and the man of 
business, who respectively declare that all the speakers are 
looking for good “instead of simply seeing it,” that “ it is 
clear and distinct enough for all practical purposes,” that 
“the difficulty is not to know but to do it,” and finally, that 
the habit of such discussions as the one proceeding serves only 
toamuse the cultured, and would be unfortunate were it to 
spread among the mass of men. We hope the reader will not 
be convinced by the last speakers, but will press on through 
the somewhat over-subtle arguments concerning The Good— 
which fill the middle of the book, comprising “an attempt to 
examine some kinds of good, to point out their defects and 
limitations, and suggest the character of a good which we might 
hold to be perfect ”—to the last part, wherein the author declares 
his own “faith,” guarding, however, his position as an inquirer by 
a definition of what the biologist calls “that dangerous word.” 





but adds, “I believe there is that dwelling within you which 
will not let you rest in anything short.” This faith in good. 
ness, love, and eternal life is apparently the minimum which 
our author considers will enable us to “ find significance” in 
this life. What is usually called happiness he evidently does 
not look for, and believes to be seldom found here. “It would 
be hard,” he says, “to maintain that we do most of us realise 
good enough to make it seem worth while to have lived at all, 
if indeed we are simply extinguished at death.” With the atti- 
tude of the biologist who would rather believe that death in. 
volves the extinction of the individual, regarding such a view 
of life as “more sound and manly,” he has no sympathy, 
but believes that the majority of men who regard annihilation 
as their fate look forward to it “as a deliverance from an 
intolerable evil,” while those who take a more hopeful view 
find there—z.e., beyond death—“ the reason and justification for 
existence which they have never been able to discover here.” 
Theology, properly so called, is never discussed in these 
pages. Some skill is necessary in avoiding the subject, for 
the conversation often sails very near it. The whole book is 
worth reading, and much weight is given to Mr. Dickinson's 
arguments by the extraordinarily fair way in which he, as it 
were, plays chess against himself sometimes seriously 
damaging the theory he is upholding by putting some 
brilliant remark in the mouth of its opponent. The author's 
tone throughout is rather sad, though his solution to the 
riddle he sets before his readers is optimistic,—more optimistic, 
perhaps, than the suggestion contained in the verse quoted 
above, to whose poetic quality we again pay a tribute of 
admiration. 





NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS.* 

Dr. GRINNELL’S book on the North American Indians is not 
romantic nor picturesque. It is no rival to the works of 
Catlin, Colonel Dodge, or Parkman. On the contrary, it isa 
clear, straightforward statement of the conditions under 
which the Indians live to-day, and it is filled with facts, 
figures, and advice which will rather prove useful to the 
Government of the United States than entertaining to the 
general reader. At the same time Dr. Grinnell does not 
yield in sympathy or knowledge to the authors we have 
named, and he has embellished his book with a unique set of 
portraits. Surely photography has never achieved a stranger 
feat than to put before us, in their panoply, the fiercest and 
shyest warriors the world has seen. 

Yet as we study the curious faces here presented we half 
realise the difficult task which is set to the United States. 
They are not savages, these red men of the prairie. Intelli- 
gence and force are depicted in each one of them, though the 
intelligence and the force are not such as the white man best 
understands. One young chief resembles the youthful 
Napoleon; many an old chief has stamped upon his face the 
far-sought cunning, the long-inherited wisdom, of a Chinese 
Mandarin. And these are the men, proud in their decoration 
of feather and beads, strong and crafty in the chase, whom 
the Agents of the Indian Bureau are ordered to rule with the 
hardest of iron rods. Pathetic in their arrogance, they seem 
the chieftains of a dying race. Their eyes, long used to gaze 
across the wilderness and to mark the movement of a remote 
enemy, are now bounded by the walls of a mud cabin; the 
wanderers, inured to the chase and to the sterner sport of 





To have faith in a proposition, he says, is “not to affirm that 
it is true, but to live as we should do if it were.” Taking for 
granted, first, “ that good has some meaning,” and, secondly, 
“that we know something about that meaning,” he believes | 
that “among our experiences the one which comes nearest to 
good is that one which we call love.” “Love” we understand in 
its most spiritual, we might almost say in its coolest, sense, 
for the writer fears that what love gains in intensity it often 
loses in extension. “The relation of affection, however im- 
perfect it may be, gives us at least something which comes 
nearer to what we might conceive to be the absolutely good 
than anything else we have yet hit upon”; but however defined, 
the search after good is, he thinks, hardly worth undertaking 
unless we presuppose a personal immortality. Most of his 
hearers are scornful of what appears to them a religious 
dogma as effete as witchcraft, and want to know if he has 
»othing but an imaginary heaven to land them in after all. To 
ths the author replies that he is powerless to land them there, 


| 





war, are made house-dwellers by Act of Congress, and it is no 


| wonder that the changed life has brought vice and disease in 


its train. 

The Indian's character, drawn with a kindly hand by Dr. 
Grinnell, is attractive, despite—perhaps on account of 
—its impracticability. In old days he was industrious 
in procuring food, as he was energetic in war, because 
on these enterprises his livelihood depended. He was 
above all things truthful and honest. ‘About matters 
concerning which he had no positive knowledge,’ says 
Dr. Grinnell, “he was always careful to qualify his state- 
ments, so that it never might be said of him that his talk 
was not straight, or that he had two tongues.” He believed 
in a community of goods, and hospitality was universal in his 
camp. “Those who killed food did so not merely to supply 
their own wants, but that the general public might eat.” He 








* The North American Indians of To-day. By George Bird Grinnell, Ph.D 
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was faithful to his friend, for whom he was always willing to 
give his life; he respected the rights of others, and would 
always listen with attention to the other side in a 
dispute, and in other respects was mirthful and joyous 
as a child. Of course he was brave, but he fought in 
his own way. “In his war journeys,” says Dr. Grinnell in 
an excellent passage, ‘‘ he was subtle and crafty as the wolf or 
the panther, and for success depended largely on discovering 
the presence of the enemy, and making the attack before the 
enemy knew he was near. He modelled his warfare after the 
plan of the other wild creatures among which he lived; as 
the panther creeps up within springing distance of the unsus- 
pecting deer, so the Indian crawled through the grass, or the 
thicket, or the ravine, until within striking distance of his 
unwitting enemy; and then, making himself as terrible as 
possible by his yells and whoops, he fell upon the victim 
before he could prepare any defence.” It is a wild method, 
no doubt, which to our eye resembles the chase rather than 
warfare, but it was terrible when the Indian devised it, as the 
English found long ago under Braddock, and as the Americans 
have found many times since. 

Such was the Indian,—simple and cunning as the beasts 
with whom he claims kinship, until he was disturbed by the 
white man. And the white man, by giving him the horse, 
increased his skill tenfold; he made him swifter in hunting 
the buffalo and more formidable in war. But he gave him 
also alcohol and disease, the twin horrors which are wont 
to accompany civilisation, and the Indians whom America 
knows to-day are very different in strength and weakness 
from their ancestors. If ethnographically they remain a 
puzzle, with their physical resemblances and strange diver- 
sities of language, politically they are an increasing difficulty. 
The lot of subject races is always unspeakably hard, and the 
question of their proper treatment stubborn to answer. We 
may have solved the problem with the Maoris, but with what 
a sacrifice, and after how many years! The American system 
of reservations may be the best that offers, but Dr. Grinnell 
makes a frank confession of its shortcomings. ‘“ We blame 
the Indians,” says he, “because they have not by this time 
become civilised, but, in fact, the fault is ours, and that of our 
representatives in Congress, for assenting to a system which 
places the Indians in charge of men, some of whom are un- 
intelligent, inefficient, careless, and sometimes criminal.” 
And, in truth, life on the reservation, with its monotony, 
sickness, and insufficient food, is a hideous, if necessary, 
change after the free life of the prairie. As Dr. Grinnell 
miserably puts it: “In most cases the people have not yet 
reached a point where they have anything to look forward to.” 

The Agent is at once the danger and difficulty of the 
Indian question. Ifthe Agent be honest and inefficient, the 
life of the Indians may be healthy and tolerable. But though, 
says Dr. Grinnell, the Agent is improving every year, he is 
still underpaid and too frequently shifted. His small salary 
tempts him to peculation, which can hardly be proved against 
him ; and no sooner does he begin to know his people than he 
is sent elsewhere to begin the dreary round again. But what- 
ever his merits may be, he wields a power which it is dangerous 
to put into the hands of any man. “ He has a power over the 
Indians that is absolute,” says Dr. Grinnell. “If he thinks 
best, he can cut off their supply of food at an hour's notice ; 
he can shut up in the guardhouse any man he chooses, can 
divorce any couple, can deprive any one of his tools or stock 
or house. Over a white man married to an Indian woman he 
has the same power, and in addition he may expel him from 
the reservation, or confine him in the guardhouse for an in- 
definite period.” It is not surprising that Dr. Grinnell 
attributes to the Agent as much opportunity for tyranny as 
belongs to the chiefs of police in a Russian town. The Agent 
may be (and very often is) the best of men, but he is put to a 
test that is superhuman. 

Yet Dr. Grinnell does not take a desperate view. He sees 
the necessity of the system, and as for the Agents, he properly 
throws the responsibility upon the people. That, he says, 
“must be borne by each one of us. We shall be just as well 
served by the Indian Bureau as we ask to be.” That no 
doubt is true, and Dr. Grinnell pleads eloquently for the 
popular interest. Maybe he is sanguine in his estimate of what 





may be accomplished, maybe he believes too devoutly in the 
efficacy of education. But, he says, “a few years of con- 
sistently just and intelligent treatment by Congress, of 


thoroughly good Agents, of proper schooling, would settle all 
the Indian questions, which we have been wrangling over s0 
long, and which to a few thousand white people are so rea] 
and to the quarter of a million of people whom they affect tie 
of such vital mterest.’”’ And with this note of hope we take 
leave of a sound, scholarly, and intelligent book. 





THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEAStTg@ 
Tux quaint title of this book is appropriate to the legends 
which are retold in it. The author is very much in sympathy 
with her subject, and it is pleasant to return with her to the 
Middle Ages, when the animals, from lions to geese, mixed 
freely in the affairs of mankind. The medieval ming 
thoroughly enjoyed the humour of putting animals and men 
on equal terms. It appealed particularly to the hermits, and 
it must have been a relief to the grimness of life in a desert 
to enter into the humorous aspect of the beasts when 
they were credited with human thoughts. The fox dressed 
up as a monk preaching to a congregation of geese carved 
on the miserere seat is of the same golden age as Chaucer's 
cock and hen, or Sir John Mandeville’s “ divers beasts” who 
came every day to the abbey gates in “manner of poor men” 
when they heard the almoner “ strike on the garden gate with 
a silver clicket.” The friendly beasts in this book are often 
so wise and are so helpful in the affairs of men that one cannot 
help thinking that some of the misfortunes that befall us now- 
adays might be averted if we could only consult ‘ Fluff, the 
cat, or ‘ Viecy,’ the terrier. 

The legend of “St. Gerasimus and the Lion” is one of the 
best in the book. It begins :—‘St. Gerasimus was walking 
briskly along the bank of the River Jordan. By his side 
plodded a little donkey bearing on his back an earthen jar; 
for they had been down to the river together to get water, 
and were taking it back to the monastery on the hill for the 
monks to drink at their noonday meal.” Presently a hoarse 
roar was heard, and a huge lion bounded out of some neigh- 
bouring bushes. The denkey was naturally much frightened, 
but the saint stood his ground manfully. The lion at once 
gave him to understand that he meant no harm, and only 
wanted to have a thorn pulled out of his paw. St. Gerasimus 
accordingly did so, and the lion, to show his gratitude, followed 
him back to the monastery. The monks were overcome with 
horror and astonishment when they saw their brother “ with 
this strange attendant at his heels.’ There is an inimitable 
picture of Carpaccio’s which reproduces the scene for us most 
humorously. The monks are all flying ina state of abject 
terror, while the lion stands quietly by the side of St. Ger- 
asimus enjoying the fun. It is a pity that the picture 
has not been reproduced here, but perhaps it would not have 
been effective when reduced to the size necessary for the book, 
The monks must have had a small zoological garden even 
before the lion’s arrival to judge from the queer little beasts 
and birds in the background of the picture. When the 
flustered monks were calm enough they talked over the 
advisability of keeping such a large pet, and finally the Abbot 
said :— Tl tell you what we will do. If Brother Gerasimus 
can make his friend eat porridge and herbs like the rest of us 
we will let him join ournumber. He might be very useful—as 
well as ornamental—in keeping away burglars and mice. But 
we cannot have any flesh-eating creature among us. Some of 
us are too fat and tempting, I fear,” and he glanced at several 
of the roundest monks, who shuddered in their tight gowns. 
But the Abbot himself was the fattest of them all, and he 
spoke with feeling. So Gerasimus prepared a nice dish of 
porridge and greens to set before the lion, and such was his 
influence with him that he ate it up, only showing his distaste 
by a protesting grunt. ‘“Thenceforth he became a member 
of the monastery. He ate with the other monks in the 
great hall, having his own private trencher and_ bowl 
beside Gerasimus.” One day he was left in charge of 
the donkey while his master was attending to a sick child, 
but he went to sleep and the donkey was stolen, The saint 
and the friendly beast suffered much unhappiness in conse- 
quence, but finally the donkey was recovered, and they both 
lived peacefully to a good old age. 

Among the fiercer animals, wolves rank high in the 
list of pets. St. Bridget, the little girl saint of Ireland, 
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‘ould only pacify the King for the loss of his beloved 
cou ° 
wolf by giving him one whom she had herself tamed 
miraculously. The wolf-mother of St. Ailbe _was a 
kind creature, who was devoted to her foster-child, and 
prought him up well, along with her own children. However, 
one day a hunter caught sight of an odd little white animal, 
ghich he followed into some bushes, and found to be a little 
boy. He took him home to his wife (a Princess), who was 
delighted with him. The child eventually became a Bishop, 

but he never forgot the kind wolves, and when the cares of 
his dioeese were oppressive he often wished himself back in 
the forest, among creatures who did not ask questions. One 
day the Prince, Ailbe’s foster-father, had a great hunt. As 
the chase swept through the village, the Bishop, who was 
coming out of church, heard a long-drawn howl, and saw a 
wolf being closely pursued by dogs. To his horror he 
recognised his wolf-mother, and he was only just in 
time to save her from the pack. The hunters were angry at 
being disappointed of their prey, but Ailbe was so wise and 
powerful that he was able to promise her that no one should 
hurt her or her children either in the village, the woods, or 
the mountains :— 

“Rvery day after that so long as she lived the old wolf-mother 

prought her four children to the Bishop’s palace and howled at 
the gate for the porter to let them in. And every day he opened 
to them, and the steward showed the five into the great hall 
where Ailbe sat at the head of the table, with five places set for 
the rest of the family. And there with her five dear children 
about her in a happy circle the kind wolf-mother sat and ate the 
good things which the Bishop’s friends had sent. But the child 
she loved best was none of those in furry coats and fine whiskers 
who looked like her ; it was the blue-eyed Saint at the top of the 
table in his robes of purple and white. But St. Ailbe would look 
about him at his mother and his brothers, and would laugh con- 
tentedly. ‘What a handsome family we are!’ he would say. 
And it was true.” 
The whole story of Ailbe is familiar, and we can either con- 
nect him Romulus and Remus, or with Mowgli. The holy 
man, Purun Baghat, too, is an Eastern counterpart of St. 
Blaise and St. Francis of Assisi. 

These stories of the close relations of men and animals 
make one feel how very different medieval life was from 
ours. There was more connection between “ indoors ”’ 
and “out of doors” then, when birds and beasts were 
as happy in a saint’s study as in a forest. Think of the 
feelings of a modern householder if he were to see the marks 
of a large lion’s muddy paws all down the front stairs, 
or of the confusion several wolves would make in a Bishop’s 
dining-room, however much the butler was assured of their 
good-heartedness. Even a quiet goose like St. Werburgh’s or 
St. Rigobert’s would make havoc in a drawing-room by merely 
flapping its wings. The first part of the legend of St. Hervé 
ischarming. Hyvarnion, the King’s minstrel, dreamt “ that 
he saw a beautiful maiden picking flowers in a meadow, that 
she smiled at him and gave him a blossom, saying ‘This is for 
ny King.’ And Hyvarnion woke up longing to see the maiden 
more than anything else in the world.” So he took his 
golden harp and set out on the quest. After a while he found 
the maiden, who was even more beautiful than his dream. 
“For a moment Hyvarnion stood and gazed with open mouth 
and happy eyes. Then he took his harp and began to sing a song 
which he had just that minute made. For because he was a 
minstrel it was easier for him to sing than to talk.” She, too, 
had dreamed of his coming. So they went back together to 
the King’s Court, where they were married, and their son was 
Hervé, the blind singer. 

There are three ballads in the book, but they are not quite 
as successful as the prose versions of the legends. The 
thought that “rhymes the rudders are of verses” is apt to 
occur to one when reading them. 

Miss Fanny Y. Cory’s illustrations do not reach the high 
level attained by the stories. The picture on the cover, of St. 
Bridget followed by a wolf, a goose, and other beasts and 
birds, is the best. 





A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE: VIJAYANAGAR.* 
Iy days when Madras and the Deccan have fallen behind the 
northern districts of India in interest, and perhaps in 
importance, and when all India south of the Vindhyas has 
apparently ceased to furnish our novelists with exciting 





* A Forgotten Empire: Vijayanagar. By Robert Sewell, Madras Civil Service 
(Retired). Londou: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, (16s. 


themes, and our publicists with the material for political 
speculations, it is well to be reminded that there was a time: 
when the Dravidian races of Southern India, under the 
leadership of the Kings of Vijayanagar, showed their valour 
in a hundred fights against the Moslem, and when these 
Kings in prosperity and opulence rivalled, if they did not 
excel, the Mogul rulers of Delhi. 

Mr. Sewell, of the Madras Civil Service, has done us this 
kindness, and lovers of all that is brilliant and picturesque 
in history have good cause to be grateful for this contribu- 
tion to the history of India. Mr. Sewell, moreover, has beer 
fortunate in discovering new sources of information. Nearly 
half of his volume consists of a translation of the narratives 
of Domingo Paes and Feruéo Nuniz, Portuguese traders, wha 
visited Vijayanagar in the height of the city’s political and 
material greatness ; and we may say, without any prejudice ta 
Mr. Sewell’s learned and interesting chapters, that we found 
this the most delightful reading in the whole volume. 
Mr. Sewell’s translation retains the manner of the sixe 
teenth century, and its language is delightfully ra 
miniscent of Hakluyt and Purchas. Both narratives 
are artless enough, but remarkably vivid, and full of 
splendidly simple descriptions of men and scenes; and 
Nuniz not only gives an account of the wars and policy off 
Krishna Deva Raya which is of great historical value, but 
also prefaces his narrative with a history of the foundatiow 
and growth of the Vijayanagar Empire. Thanks to Nuniz, 
the author has been able to give an account of the origin and 
early years of the Empire which is supported by the evidenca 
of Ferishtah, the great Moslem historian of the Deccan and of 
Hindoo traditions. 

Vijayanagar, it would seem, was founded e/rea 1335 A.D, 
after the fall of Anegundi, by two brothers of the Kuroba 
caste named Harihara and Bukka, who ina few years becama 
strong enough to stem the tide of Moslem invasion, which ha& 
threatened to sweep away Hindooism in Southern India. Aide& 
by dissensions among the Moslems, they rapidly became 
masters of a considerable territory, and were recognised ag 
overlords by most of the Southern Hindoos, who had only 
too good reason to dread Mahommedan conquest when the cruel-~ 
ties of Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi were fresh in their minds- 
Of this Monarch, whom he calls Tagio Mamede, Nuniz tells 
many wild and bizarre stories, and the evidence of Ferishtah, 
and Ibn Batuta suggests that he suffered from the mania, 
induced by absolute power, which in earlier days made Nero 
at once the wonder and the terror of the Roman world: 
Best known of his insane and cruel freaks is the removal of 
the inhabitants of Delhi to Daulatibiad, a distance of six 
hundred miles, and of this Ibn Batuta, who witnessed the 
scenes of suffering and death to which this senseless order 
gave rise, bas left us an appalling story :— 

“The Sultan ordered all the inhabitants to quit the place 

(Delhi), and upon some delay being evinced, he made a proclama- 
tion stating that what person soever, being an inhabitant of that 
city, should be found in any of its houses or streets should receive 
condign punishment. Upon this they all went out; but his 
servants finding a blind man in one of the houses and a bedridden 
one in the other, the Emperor commanded the bedridden man to 
be projected from a balista, and the blind one to be dragged by 
his feet to Daulatfébid ...... and he was so dragged.” 
The insane tyranny of Muhammad bore its natural fruit iv 
the rebellion of the Deccan in 1347 A.D., and the establish- 
ment of the independent kingdom of the Bahmani Sultans of 
Kulbarga, who were unable to conquer, though they might af. 
times defeat, the fighting Kings of the line of Harihara; ané 
when this dynasty succumbed to the vigorous and successful 
usurper, Narasimha, the Moslem kingdom was breaking up 
into the five Sultanates of Ahmadnagar, Bijapir, Bidr, Birar, 
and Golkonda, while the Portuguese had already appeared in 
Indian waters. 

The dynasty of Narasimha culminated in the greatest of 
the Kings of Vijayanagar, Krishna Deva Raya, the victor of 
Raichir. He was a just and generous ruler, an indefatig- 
able builder of temples and of more useful public works, and 
a brave and successful soldier. The Portuguese who visited 
his Court, and took part in his campaigns, were loud in his 
praise, and the description of the King by Paes deserves to be 
quoted at some length :— 

“This king,” writes Paes, “is of medium height, and fair com- 





plexion, and of good figure, rather fat than thin; he is the most 
| teared and perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful of disposi- 
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tion and-very merry. He is one that seeks to honour foreigners, 
and receives them kindly, asking about all their affairs, whatever 
their condition may be. He is a great ruler and a man of much 
justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage, and this is his title 
*Crisnario...... king of kings, lord of the greater lords 
of India, lord of the three seas and of the land.’ He has 
this title because he is by rank a greater lord than any, 
by reason of what he possesses in armies and territories, but it 
seems that he has (in fact) nothing, compared to what a man 
like him ouvght to have, so gallant and perfect is he in all 
things.” 

Of his mode of life Paes gives us an interesting descrip- 
tion :— 

“This king is accustomed every day to drink a ‘quartilho’ 

(three-quarter pint) of oil of sesamum before daylight, and 
anoints himself all over with the said oil; he covers his loins 
with a cloth and takes in his arms great weights made of 
earthenware, and then, taking a sword, he exercises himself with 
it till he has sweated out the oil, and then he wrestles with one 
of his wrestlers. After this labour he mounts a horse and gallops 
about the plain in one direction and another till dawn, for he 
does all this before daybreak. Then he goes to wash himself 
...... and after he is washed he goes to where his pagoda is, 
inside the palace, and makes his orisons according to custom. 
Then he despatches his work with those men who bear 
oftice in his kingdom, and govern his cities, and his favourites 
talk with them.” 
The wealth and general prosperity of the Empire were re- 
markable, and the population enormous. The King brought 
a trained force of seventy thousand infantry and seven 
thousand horse, with over three hundred war-elephants, into 
action at Raichir, besides the “lashkar,” or national levy, and 
the troops and war-elephants maintained by his feudatories. 
Nuniz expressly states that the contingents of eleven out of 
the two hundred great nobles and under-Kings between whom 
the Empire was divided amounted to a hundred and eighty 
thousand armed men, with large numbers of elephants. The 
trade of the Empire was considerable, and a well-devised system 
of irrigation added enormously to the fertility of the country, 
while the diamond mines on the north bank of the Krishna 
and at Vajra Kurir were in those days the richest in the 
world; every stone of over twenty-five carats in weight was 
sent to the Raya for his own personal use, and we learn from 
Paes and Nuniz that the Mahinavami festival was celebrated 
in the Royal Palace with dazzling magnificence. The ladies 
of the Court and the Queen’s maids of honour were literally 
clothed in jewels. They wore— 

**On their high caps flowers made of large pearls; collars on 
the neck with jewels of gold very richly set with many 
emeralds and diamonds and rubies and pearls, and besides 
many strings of pearls, and others for shoulder belts; on the 
lower part of the arm many bracelets with half the upper 
arm all bare, having armlets of precious stones; on the 
waist many girdles of gold and of precious stones, which girdles 
hang ...... almost as far as half the thigh; besides these 
belts (worn over rich silk robes) they have other jewels and many 
strings of pearls round the ankles, for they wear rich anklets 
even of greater value than the rest. ‘They carry in their hands 
vessels of gold as large as a small cask of water . in all 
(there are) perhaps sixty women fair and young from sixteen to 
twenty — OE NADIR. ss «4s So great is the weight of the brace- 
lets and gold and jewels carried by them, that many cannot 
support them, and women accompany tkem, assisting them by 
supporting their arms. These women are maids of honour to the 
queens; on each day of these nine days of the feast, one of the 
queens sends, each on her own day, her ladies with the others.” 


In 1530 the splendid and gallant Krishna Raya died, and the 
good fortune of the Empire died with him. His successor, 
Achyuta Riya, to Krishna’s one weakness—arrogance— 
added a host of his own vices. He was cowardly, sensual, 
and cruel, suspicious of his nobles and feudatories, and in 
matters of State influenced by none but his brothers-in-law, 
of whom Nuniz naively remarks that “ they are men very evilly 
disposed and great Jews.” His foreign policy was pusillanimous 
toa degree. He surrendered the fortress of Raichitr to the 
Adil Shah of Bijapir, but gained nothing thereby but the 
veiled hatred of his subjects and the open contempt of the 
Moslems. In the reign of his successor, the powerless 
Sadisiva, the crash came. The five Moslem rulers of the 
Deccan, alarmed by the arrogance of Rama Riya, the real 
ruler of Vijayanagar, formed a coalition, and at Talikota 
overthrew the Hindoos with frightful slaughter. In one 
day the Empire fell. Rima Riya was executed by the 
Moslems, who had seized him during the battle ; his surviving 
brother Tirumala fled with the helpless King, some of the 
Crown jewels, and the remnant of the army to the fortress 
of Pennakonda, and the great defenceless city suffered all 
the horrors of a prolonged and barbarous sack. 


“eres 
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With the fall of Vijayanagar fell the prosperity of Goa, the 
city with which Vijayanagar had long traded. With. the 
Empire breaking up, and the great feudatories everywhere 
setting up independent kingdoms, and with brigand bands 
roaming in all directions, trade languished and died. Th, 
Kings and nobles, “rich,” as Sassetti relates, “ not with rich. 
ness like ours, but with richness like the Crassi and the others 
of old days,” were ruined, and the revenue of Goa fell from 
a hundred and twenty thousand to six thousand ducats, The 
ruins of the great city are still among the wonders of Southern 
India. They mark the fall of Hindooism in the Deccan befoya 
the iconoclastic Moslem, a fall which endured for a century 
and more, till the wild Mahratta horsemen of Sivaji led the 
Hindoo reaction. But the Mahratta Empire, like that of the 
Sikhs, was an Empire of iron compared with the golden 
splendour of the great Kings of Vijayanagar. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

It is acase of “‘ Kclipse’ first, and the rest nowhere” this 
week, so incontestably superior is Mr. Stephen Crane’s work 
to that of the seven other writers to be noticed below. Two 
at least of the stories have already seen the light in magazine 
form, ‘His New Mittens ””—a touching story of a little boy 
who, yielding to the force of public opinion, disobeyed his 
mother’s instructions, was punished on his return, ran away 
from home in a fit of resentment, and was brought back by . 
kindly tradesman—and the very striking and rather ghastly 
story which gives its name to the collection. This narrates 
how a good-natured, childishly vain coloured groom saved 
the life of his master’s little boy from a fire caused 
by his own carelessness, but sustained such _ terrible 
injuries as to affect his reason, and disfigure his appear- 
ance to the extent of monstrosity. The boy’s father, a skilful 
doctor, saves the poor fellow’s life, and pensions him off, 
but the horror which “the Monster” inspires is so great 
that his guardians refuse to keep him, he breaks out -and 
creates a panic in the town, and finally, when the doctor has 
taken the monster back to his own house, he is repaid for his 
humanity by being boycotted by his neightours. He loses 
his practice, his wife’s parties are deserted, and a deputa- 
tion waits upon him to beg that he will consent to the 
removal of the unhappy negro. Throughout this strange 
narrative Mr. Crane is at his best. The description of the 
fire and the rescue is astonishingly vivid, avd the conflict in 
the doctor’s mind between gratitude and repulsion, his duty 
to his son’s rescuer and consideration for his family and 
friends, is brought out with peculiar poignancy. If Mr. 
Crane had never written anything else he would have earned 
the right of remembrance by this story alone. It is full of 
pity and terror, and leaves an indelible impression on the 
reader. 

Miss Slade takes for the main motive of A Wayside Weed the 
well-worn situation of the betrayed and deserted village maiden, 
whose well-born and fastidious seducer vanishes into space at 
the prospect of any awkward consequences, leaving no trace 
of his identity behind. Miss Slade, however, spares us ull 
melodramatic developments of this familiar situation. Annie 
Deane is far too gentle-hearted a creature to think of oaths of 
vengeance. She devotes herself single-heartedly to the good 
of her child, and when the boy grows up and at a chance 
meeting makes a favourable impression on his father, now a 
famous singer rather past his prime, she consents to an asso- 
ciation in which the elder man, broken in health, grows in- 
creasingly dependent on the affection and help of the younger. 
It is not, however, until Lindsay Le Quesne is practically 
dying that he reveals the secret of his parentage to his 
protégé, and then reaps the Nemesis of his early treachery 
in seeing his son leave him to die alone. ‘The relations 
between Lin Warrener and his homely, uneducated, but un- 
selfish mother are very charmingly drawn; indeed, the 
character of Annie Deane, the “wayside weed,” is one that 
stirs sympathy and compassion throughout. 





* (1.) The Monster, and other Stories. By Stephen Crane. London: Harper 
and Brothers. [5s.]|——(2.) A Wayside Weed. By A. F. Slade. London 
Hutchinson and Co. [6s.]——(8.) Naomi's Exodus. By Lily H. Montagu 
Loudon: T Fisher Unwin. (3s. 6d.|——(4.) The Aftertaste. By Compton 
Reade. London: Greening and Co. [6s.]——(5.) Marked with a Cipher. By 
Winetride Traford-Taunton, London: Downey and Co. [6s.] 6.) The 
Brand of the Broad Arrow. By Major A. Gritliths. London: C. A. Pearson. 
16 7.) War and Aveadic. By Bertram Mitford. London: F, V. White 


'§3 ]—- : 
aud Co. {6s,!--—-(5.) The Believing Bishop. By Havergall Bates. London: 
Alt. 
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— 
Naomi’s Exodus is a curious and interesting study of the 

trials and aspirations of a clever young Ghetto Jewess, who, 

finding herself utterly out of touch with her surroundings, 

run 

lifeafresh on her own account. As a member of a girls’ club 
she comes under the influence of its founder and manager, a 
high-minded, generous woman of good birth, who finds an 
anodyne for her own troubles—her fiancé had become insane 
—in hard work. Here, too, Clement Marks, a rich West-End 
Jew, an agnostic in regard to religion, who has—not altogether 
from disinterested motives—determined to study labour 
problems on the spot, meets and falls in love with Naomi. 
She returns his affection, but a visit to his people reveals 
insuperable divergencies in manner, breeding, tradition, &c., 
and Naomi, realising the injury her marriage would inflict on 
him, releases him from her engagement, and goes back to the 
little Ghetto shop kept by her aunt. Ultimately she takes to 
pursing, and years afterwards meets her lover, a middle-aged, 
dissatisfied man, who has made an unhappy marriage, and 
wishes to renew friendly relations with Naomi, and to be 
allowed to visit her. This, however, she refuses to do, for she 
is not yet sufficiently sure of herself, and this curious, yet not 
unpleasing, story of aspiration and effort, of renunciation and 
self-sacrifice, ends with his friendly but final dismissal at the 
hands of the woman who loves him. 

Without intending it Mr. Compton Reade has in The After- 
taste pub a spoke in the wheel of the humanitarians who 
denounce the cruelty of fox-hunting. For if Squire Crucival 
had given his splendid thoroughbred its head, instead of turn- 
ing home from a meet of the South Durham hunt in protest 
against this “ pitiful sport,” that noble animal would not have 
put its foot in a hole “half a yard deep,” the Squire would not 
have been thrown and robbed of his cheque-book, the robber 
=—a bankrupt Captain of Marines—would not have gained 
the wherewithal to make a fresh start in life, the Squire 
would not have married the Captain’s stepdaughter, the step- 
daughter would not have eloped with a married man, and the 
Squire would not have turned street preacher or had his eyes 
gouged out by the savage Irish slum-dwellers of Ferreosham. 
This is really the only approach to a moral that we have been 
able to discover in a singularly unprepossessing and uncon- 
vincing narrative. 

Again this week we have a novel of which the beginning is 
by far the best part. The first two or three chapters of 
Marked with a Cipher promise a story of rather exceptional 
interest, but, unfortunately, this promise is not fulfilled. Miss 
Trafford-Taunton seems not quite to have made up her mind 
whether the main interest of her novel shall centre in the 
musical career of her hero Jude, in the story of his birth, or in 
the misdeeds of his detestable younger brother. A murder 
and an accusation against Jude seem rather irrelevant to the 
plot, and his chivalrous refusal to establish an alzbi for fear of 
compromising his (unacknowledged) mother turns out to have 
been needless, as no disagreeable questions are put when she 
comes to give witness on his behalf. The fact is that melo- 
drama and ordinary life are like oil and vinegar, and when an 

attempt is made, as in this book, to blend them the results are 
fatal to organic cohesion, 

Melodrama pure and simple, on the other hand, adorns 
Major Griffiths’s pages; and very well he handles it. The 
Brand of the Broad Arrow opens with an exciting account of 
the escape of a convict from Portland. The subsequent ad- 
ventures of that convict, and the havoc he works in a family 
moving in the most exalted circles, we must leave the reader 
of Major Griffiths’s book to discover. 

In War and Arcadia Mr. Bertram Mitford gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the last Sioux troubles in the United States. We 
“gentlemen of England” who sit at home “at ease” generally 
forget the fact that almost within the last decade scalping, ghost 
dancing, and every kind of atrocity known to Fenimore Cooper 
were practised in the territories belonging to our cousins over 
the water. Let us hope that it was for the last time. Mr. Mit- 
ford gives a most exciting account of the adventures of his 
hero and heroine, and though we are bound to confess that 
the “war” section of his novel furnishes much better reading, 
his Arcadia, too, is not without its disturbing elements, 
In the end, however, the sorely tried hero escapes from all his 

enemies, civilised as well as savage. 
Mr. Havergall Bates attempts, in the most serious spirit, 


s away from her home and her Jewish lover, and starts | 





to show in The Believing Bishop what would be ~he effect if 
an English Bishop tried to follow the teaching of Christ 
literally. Perhaps, if it is permissible to touch on so spiritual 
a question in the columns devoted to fiction, we may venture 
to suggest that Bishop Rannsome took only one event in the 
story of the teaching of our Lord on which to model his 
“imitation of Christ.” This event was, of course, the story 
of the ruler who “had great possessions.” If, on the other 
hand, the Bishop had taken the parable of the talents for his 
chief study, his life would have taken probably a different 
turn, for in the end we doubt whether the attempt to save his 
own soul is the loftiest possible aim for man in his spiritual 
life. And Bishop Rannsome, though he advanced his own 
spiritual life, undoubtedly did not do nearly so much good in 
carrying the message of Christ as he would have done had he 
not thought it his duty to limit his own human intercourse 
by living a poor man among the poor. At any rate, Mr. 
Bates writes his book with profound earnestness, and though 
there are many objections to be found to his rendering of the 
obligations of a Christian—for example, the complete over- 
turning of all civilisation by savage invasion if every Christian 
acted according to the exact letter of his creed—still, we can 
only be interested by his setting forth of the exact consequences 
of a life lived in accordance with this reading of the duty of a 
follower of our Lord. 








r — r 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
= 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 

reserved for review in other forms. } 





The Christian World Pulpit of January 30th, 1901 (13 Fleet 
Street, 1d.), gives ‘‘ Memorial Sermons” preached in many places 
on the Sunday that followed the death of Queen Victoria, among 
them being the discourses of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Deans of Westminster and Windsor 
Canons Scott Holland and Hensley Henson. Of preachers outside 
the Anglican Church we have Doctors Donald Macleod, Joseph 
Parker, John Clifford, Alexander Maclaren, and John Watson, 
and Messrs. Greenough and Price Hughes. We do not intend to 
criticise or compare. Perhaps we may mention the very noble 
passage in which Canon Henson speaks of the Edwards in 
English history. Canon Henson is a newcomer at Westminster, 
and this discourse gives a happy augury of what may be expected 
from him, On the whole, the collection does honour to the 
pulpit of this country. It was a great occasion, and these 
preachers, at least, and many others, we believe, were not unequal 
to it.——We may mention in this connection a second edition of 
Events of the Reign, compiled by Frederick Ryland (G. Allen, 
1s. and 1s, 6d.) 


Ten Months in the Field with the Boers. By an ex-Lieutenant of 
General de Villebois-Mareuil. (W. Heinemann. 33. 6d.)—The 
French officer who writes this book certainly does not love the 
British, but he hates the Boer. He makes a distinction, indeed, 
between the old Boer and the young Boer, and, to a certain 
extent, between the Government and the people. But he brings 
a heavy indictment for incapacity and corruption against the men 
who managed the war. He relates with considerable satisfaction 
the serious reverses that befel the British Army during the early 
part of the campaign, but he has no praise for the victors. He 
is justly severe on the want of resolution which kept the Boer 
forces “hypnotised,” to use his phrase, before Ladysmith, Kim- 
berley, and Mafeking. We cannot agree with him that if 
the Boers had taken a bolder line they would have achieved a 
complete triumph—it is not our way to play the passive part 
in “complete triumphs”—but that they lost much by their 
unwillingness or inability to attack is quite certain. ‘The 
accounts which our author gives of the campaign are decidedly 
interesting. He was taken prisoner in July, and speaks hand- 
somely of the treatment which he received. Perhaps the most 
notable point in his book is his low estimate of the Boers. There 
is an amusing story of a certain Mrs. D., who collected some 
money due to her for saddles wy going to the Government 
offices, whip in hand. We admire her somewhat less when we are 
told that she had contracted to deliver five hundred at £10 each, 
that Boer troopers sold many of them to her for £4 or £5, and 
that these appeared again in thelist. Our author has the usual 
French ignorance of history. Napoleon’s grand army entered 
“every capital of Europe.’”’ He has forgotten London. He is 
sure that the victories of Jemappes, &c., would have repeated 
themselves if the Boers had only been willing to advance. 
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Apparently he supposes that these victories were won Over 
British troops.—— With this may be mentioned Notes on Recon- 
noitring in South Africa (Longmans and Co., 1s. net). 


Heirs to a Great Heritage. By W. B. Joynt Conway. (J. B. 
Woodley. 2s.6d.)—We may regard this very interesting pub- 
lication as a contribution to the “ Hooligan” controversy. Mr. 
Conway has as his sub-title “‘ How Cripplegate Trains its Citizens 
of To-morrow.” There is,and has been for more than two cen- 
turies, a Ward-school in Cripplegate. It has survived when 
others have been changed out of recognition because Cripplegate 
has still a large population and is not given over to caretakers, 
and it has moved with the times. Its Governors have recognised 
that boys want something more than the “ three R’s,” and they 
have made, at least, an effort in this direction by establishing a 
camp at Shalford, where boys who are well dehaved have a fort- 
night’s outing. We should be much surprised to be told that 
any boy who has known the discipline and the delight of Shalford 
camp-life ever demeans himself by “ Hooligan” practices. In 
this book Mr. Conway tells, by picture as well as by pen, how 
life goes in “ Cripplegate in the country.” There must be many 
opportunities in London and the great towns where this excellent 
example might be followed. We wish success to the work with 
all our heart. Perhaps we might hint that money would be useful, 
and that Mr. J. Luke, C.C., the treasurer, may be addressed at 
16 Bridgewater Square. 


We have received from the Oxford University Press three 
copies of Prayer-books with which are bound up Hymas, Ancient 
and Modern, They contain all the changes made necessary by 
the accession of a new Sovereign. The speed with which these 
well-printed and well-bound volumes have been brought out does 
credit to the Oxford Press. The typographical descriptions are, in 
order of size, “ pica, 12mo, thin,” “ bourgeois, 32mo,” and “ruby, 
32mo.” There is also a Prayer-book, “lung primer, 24mo,” without 
the Hymns. The print of the first-named is admirably suited 
for eyes that do not accommodate themselves to the “ dim 
religious light” which painted glass and the Gothic style 
generally bring about. This edition also has a classification of 
the bymns, This is given in various tables, among which is one 
for the “Black Letter Saints.” Of course, 451-458 appear 
frequently in the list, but it gives other serviceable suggestions. 
More generally useful is the table of “ Hymns Appropriate to the 
New Testament Lessons for All Days except Holidays.” From 
the same source we have also in various sizes the Memorial 
Service, February 2nd, 1901. 





Pages from the Journal of a Queensland Squatier. By Oscar de 
Satgé. (Hurstand Blackett. 10s 6d.)—Mr. de Satgé went out to 
Australia nearly fifty years ago, spending ninety days on the 
journey, and living largely on salt pork, both things suggesting 
the contrast between past and present. His first work was in the 
office of the Commissioner of Goldfields in Victoria, where he 
had (at seventeen years of age) a salary of £300. Thence he was 
sent to Bendigo, in the goldfields themselves. After this he 
joined his brother at a “run” in Moreton Bay (then in New South 
Wales). He worked at other places in this Colony, but finally 
took up with Queensland (separated from New South Wales in 
1859). This country and its life, social, commercial, and political, 
are the chief subject of this volume. The “squatting” portions 
of the book are probably the most valuable. They will furnish 

mportant materials for a future history of the industrial growth 
of the Colony. But we must own to feeling more interested in 
the chapters that deal with “ Parliamentary Life.” In 1869 
Mr. de Satgé was returned to the Legislative Assembly for 
Clermont. He was a member of the Pastoralist party,—one of 
the many forms which the “Haves,” a faction as old as 
the world itself, have assumed. (There were then only twenty- 
eight members in ali.) Afterwards our author was returned for 
the “ Mitchell District,” with a mandate to oppose a great rail- 
way scheme by which a certain company was to have the right 
to make railways from Brisbane to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
to receive for their work 12,000,000 acres in alternate blocks of 
10,000 acres on each side of the line. From Brisbane to the Gulf 
is about 600 miles (as the crow flies). If we say 700 miles at 
£4,000 per mile (Mr. de Satgé says that railways in Queensland 
can now be made for £3,000 per mile), we get a cost ef something 
less than £3,000,000. So that the syndicate would have acquired 
12,000,000 acres for five shillings per acre, with a railway to the 
good. The Government was actually selling land at double the 
price, and even this was thought by Mr. de Satgé and his friends 
as toolow. But we must not commit ourselves on Queensland 
politics. They remind one of the perpetual Agrarian question in 
Roman history. We must not forget to mention some very 
exciting stories of bushrangers. One might say that these 





2 ig 
represent the opposite pole of life, did we not remember what the 
pirate said to Alexander the Great: “ We follow the same trade, 
I with a single galley, you with fleets and armies,” 





Abyssinia. By Herbert Vivian. (C. Arthur Pearson, 1s,)— 
Mr. Vivian is an entertaining writer. The impression left by his 
descriptions of places and persons is that he is a keen observer, 
It is by such impressions that a critic must be guided. There 
are books which are written with a purpose, and there aro 
others which seem to be written without any purpose at all, 
Mr. Vivian’s volume must not be ranked in either of these two 
classes. He does not seem to have gone on his travels with the 
idea of recommending a forward policy or a policy of inaction, 
On the other hand, he is quite aware that the Abyssinian 
problem, if the phrase may be used, exists, and that some 
day it may have to be dealt with. He is not, therefore, a 
mere “ globe-trotter.” He went to find out for himself what 
the country, the people, and that much-discussed person, 
the Emperor Menelek, really are like. His journey began at 
Aden (a place of which he writes almost rapturously,—Aden 
ought to honour this quite unaccustomed praise with some 
distinction). Not a few difficulties presented themselves, 
There was the preliminary question of going at all. These 
adventurous Englishmen are really a trouble to the home 
authorities, who do not wish to have to reclaim or avenge them. 
Then there was the outfit, solved by the travellers following the 
paradoxical suggestion to take “as few necessaries and as many 
juxuries as possible.” The first part of the journey lay through 
Somaliland, the second through Abyssinia,—the traveller must 
not forget to speak of it as Ethiopia, Abyssinia being a term of 
disparagement. After not a little trouble—chiefly caused by 
obstinately lazy camel-men, &c.—Mr. Vivian reached the capital, 
He conid hardly realise the fact, as no town was to be seen, but 
the Emperor’s house was pointed out. Abyssinian capitals are 
almost as migratory as were, for a time, those of the Boers, It 
seems that they burn up all the wood in the neighbourhood, and 
then have to go somewhere else. Naturally, planting trees does 
not enter any one’s head. The capital reached, there was, of 
course, an interview with Menelek (of whom an admirable photo- 
graph is given). The Negus, or Negus of Neguses, in Mr, 
Vivian’s description, is neither a great Monarch nor a savage, but 
a curious combination of ability and childishness. There is an 
interesting chapter on Abyssinian Christianity. It lacks an esti- 
mate of the practical effect of religion on the people. But this 
want is better than the hasty presumption which pronounces 
a judgment on the most difficult of questions,—imagine a young 
man, himself a most indifferent Christian, laying down the law in 
such a matter. There is an amusing account of the European 
Legations in the country, and a very sober and reasonable esti- 
mate of what England may be called upon to do. 


Thoughts, Memories, and Meditations of Madame Hoskier. Trans- 
lated from the French by Constance White. (Skeffington and Son. 
3s. Gd.)—Madame Hoskier perished, together with a daughter 
in the terrible fire at the Bazar de la Charité (May 4th, 1897). 
She had begun to keep a record of her thoughts nearly 
forty years before, and this record forms the substance of this 
volume. Such books are not fit objects for criticism. We may say, 
however, that this is a very happy specimen of its kind. Madame 
Hoskier was received into the Roman Communion. Nevertheless, 
she does not hesitate to speak of the Christian privileges 
which she had enjoyed before that event. This is in keeping 
with the sweetness and moderation of her language throughout, 
a moderation, however, not at all inconsistent with religious 
emotions of the utmost sincerity and depth. No one need fear 
any offence. The devotion of the soul which is portrayed in 
these pages—not intended for the eyes of any but the writer's 
children—was conversant with things so high or so deep that 
they are out of the reach of controversy, 


MiscKLLANEOUS.—Those who are interested in the study 
of typography will find much that is interesting in The 
Printing of Greek in the Fifteenth Century, by Robert 
Proctor (Bibliographical Society). The illustrations at the 
end of the volume, representing specimens of fifteenth-century 
work at Venice, Milan, Paris, and elsewhere, should be mentioned. 
The last specimen, the epilogue of Lascaris to his treatise on the 
noun and the verb, is a remarkably beautiful piece of work, not 
unlike the type recently used by Messrs. Macmillan, but with 
more familiar shapes of the sigma, and so far, if we may say 80, 
preferable, ———With this may be mentioned Facsimiles of Biblical 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, edited by Frederic @G. 
Kenyon, D.Litt. (Trustees of the British Museum, 10s.) 
The specimens include a papyrus of the third century, and 
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ssages from the Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex Purpureus 
(sixth century), Northumbrian Gospels (eighth century), and 
the frst and second Wycliffite Bibles, with many others. 
We have to add another to the long list of recent books on 
gardening. This is A Practical Guide to Garden Plants, by John 
Weathers (Longmans and Co., 2is.) Part I. contains some 
general information on the structure and parts of plants, on the 
methods of propagation, on soil and other matters. Part IL. is 
given to the flower-garden, with shrubberies, lawns, &c.; while 
in III. and IV. we have “The Hardy Fruit Garden” and “ The 
Vegetable Garden” respectively. We cannot treat the volume 
with the fulness which it deserves, but we may say that it seems 
full and complete. The author certainly has not spared 
epace, for it runs to nearly twelve hundred pages. 
A few words of commendation may be given to How to 
Keep Fit, compiled by Surgeon-Captain H. Waite (Gale and 
Polden, 1s.), a little manual intended, in the first instance, for 
soldiers on active service, but quite fit to be utilised by others. 
—Among thecontributions to our knowledge of Alfred the Great, 
at this time especially appropriate, is Alfred the Great and his 
Abbeys, by I. Charles Wall (Elliot Stock, 5s.) The King founded 
three religious houses, and it is the story of these that Mr. Wall 
tells. They did not attain any considerable success The 
Winchester foundation was overshadowed by its great neighbour. 
The other two somehow missed their aim. These were at 
Athelney and Shaftesbury (the latter a nunnery). The latter 
had considerable wealth, it is true, the income amounting to 
more than a thousand pounds. Indeed, no nunnery in the 
Kingdom was better provided. Mr. Wall’s book gives us a 
careful and minute account of the three foundations.—— 
The writer of The Sack of London, by One Who Saw It (F. V. 
White and Co., 1s.), takes the opportunity of airing some of his 
political and social theories. But, whatever he may think and 
write, he is eminently patriotic. If London is sacked (not by 
enemies, let it be understood, but by starving Englishmen) and 
the Empire brought into great straits, all turns out well in the 
end, and the two hostile Powers, which we need not mention, 
receive their deserts. 
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MRM CE IVES. «<5. £4 cau ssarokeseciacsvastiesstsiontsbarczises ....-- (Griffin) 2/6 





Pde (eluant SIP), GH GUO, <0. cvsscascasseuksessssUovoucidaaviwévarseaty iced’ (Simpkin) 2.6 
Rawnsley (L. R.), The Temptations of our Lord Jesus Christ ...(E. Stock) 26 














Ridley (Alice), Anne Mainwaring, Cr 8V0........ccscesssscsecerececesees (Longmans) 60 
Roberts (C. G. D.), The Heart of the Ancient Woods, er 8vo...(Gay & Bird) 60 
Rudolph Schrolle: a Tragedy, by E. G., Cr 8VO weececccsesscseceseeeees (E. Stock) 2/6 
Schuster (A.) and Lees (C. H.), Advanced Exercises in Practical Physics, 
SGUDW satnaael janes versastuasceossncatieiaririareierceetiereren Nee (Camb. Univ. Press) 8/0 
Seraphim (Bp.), ‘The Soothsayer Balaam, Svo .. wee .(Rivingtons) 10,0 
Spears (J. R.), The American Slave Trade, 8vo ........... = Caniaaaners (Bickers) 7/6 
Stead (W. T.), “Lest We Forget”: a Keepsake from the Nineteenth 
CCB ALO coccckedsivecur dices 


(H. Marshall) 26 
revee(Eg Stock) 36 





Stratton (J.), Fireside Poems, 12mo.. 





Stryienski (C.), Memoirs of the Countess Potocka, 8vo_............(Bichards) 12/0 
Thaw (A. Blair), Poems, Cr 8V0 ..........sscesceesercescereescerenscecceseesceressses (Lane) 5/0 
Thomas (BR. M.), Trewern: a Tale of the Thirties, cr Svo..............(Unwin) 6/0 
Upperton (R.), Village Life and Village Songs and Poems, er 8vo (Greening) 2/6 
Viller (F.), The Black Tortoise, cr 8VO .......cccecsessesceeseseeeeee es (Heinemann) 
Whiteside (J.), A New School History of South Africa, cr 8vo .........(Rees) 
Whiteside 5}. A New Geography of South Africa, cr 8V0 .......0000..(Rees) 2/0 


© 











LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,| TAPESTRIES, 


BROCADES, 
INVENTORS ys DESIGNERS VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 
ARTISTIC FABRICS | ¢reronnes, 


FOR 
DECORATIVE FURNISHING, | MUSLINS, &e. 
Patterns 


REGENT ST., LONDON. post-free, 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 

















An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab, 1843, President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab, 1343. 





FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EsTaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Fraucis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B, 


AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | lan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Eaq. 
Victor C, W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions ‘to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


INCREASE) sprclaL TERMS GRANTED 
WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED 





YOUR 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


INCOME 


By Purchasing A.D. 1720. 
a Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 


Life Annuity. | 
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HAMPTON AND SONS 


New Illustrated Catalogues of 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


Household Linens, Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Ironmongery, China, &c., 
contain hundreds of Photographic 
Illustrations of the latest productions 
marked in plain figures, ata minimum 
profit for cash, thus enabling intending 
purchasers to see thai in affording best 
value for money Hampion and Sons’ 
Productions 


REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 
HAMPTON AND SONS 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR 8Q., S.W. (Ltd.) 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
DENT ‘ NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
ion to 
SanusranE - DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
| STRAINED VISION 


indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
mediate and skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S..F.R.MLS:- 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 














HEADACHES! 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


It is very soluble. An excellent 


starch, or other adulteration. 
article.” 

















ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 
Collars—Laptes’ 3-fold....... per dozen. 
LINEN 29 sesseseeooees 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, fr¢ 
Shi Fine quality Long 
Co LLARS, CU FFS, Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND SH i RTS. 2/- extra). 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL. 
Gents’ 4-fold .. 
5/11 per dozen. 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz, 





{| CLAIMS PAID .. .. .. Nearly £11,000,000 

ACCUMULATED FUND... .. .. ..£5,400,000 
The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 
considerable sum in addition, representing a by no 
means insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 

No. 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











biggest ng ech HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations, 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 








ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE llth and 12th, 1901.—Apply to the 
Rey. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 





LADY, trained Royal College of Music, DESIRES 
PIANO PUPILS. Harmony by correspondence or classes,—“ K.,” ** Ash- 
field,” 23, Mortlake-road, Kew 





ey 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Luaitep, 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSETW 
; / ee ene se - the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cul ae 
care and comfort for delicate children. ? ‘ ai Every 
a grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
upils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss S 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste 1 by a highly pe 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


WV CODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS§, 


(Church of England Public Schools.) 





Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45; Boardj 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas. 
ret (3) ST. pcg ara ar Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. . 
ull particulars from the DY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbo 
Rugeley, Staffs. ; i ts Bromley, 


\ \ J ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors. 
University Lectures ; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest English references. ; 


oa ay 
OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBRE 
5 CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Marters ; Governess, Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games, 


N ILITIA COMPETITIVE, WOOLWIOH, 
SANDHURST, 


Captain FE. C. HEATH, 

83 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE, 
OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE. 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinatic Successes, terms, 
and references on application—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD, ’ 
MNHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 

Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games, Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and 
pine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss 
Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others,— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, 


pue HALL, 
































CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Marked success 


Large playground; tennis, Every home comfort and care. 
J ; J < e 
Special Terms 


in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kK the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparetion for the Public Schools; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references 
to Parents and Head-Masters.—HALF-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 2lst. 














| EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
y SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good modern side. FOURTEEN SCHOLAKSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RKAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


N RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 
Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 
Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, 
is beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c. 
ROMS GROVE SCHOOL. 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at EASTER. 

The Head-Master must bea member of the Church of England, anda graduate 
of one of the English Universities, or the University of Dublin. Full particulars 
may be had on application to the SECRETARY of the Committee of the Trustees, 
the School House, Bromsgrove. Applications should be sent in on or before 
February 28rd. 


ou FTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE. 








MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to 
£100 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playiug-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVEB 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


TR. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
i Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he_ has 
joined Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD. Hazelhurst stands 500 ft. above the sea, in its 
own grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, bathing- 
place, large covered playroom, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medical profession.—Prospectus on application. 


BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
Wie —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS ing for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood, 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields,—Lllustrated prospectus, references, &c,, on application. 
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T zs 7 CAMBRIDGE. 


‘i {CE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD WEEK in 
ee ae should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


$0 H O O L, 


EK ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—_SCHOLARSHIPS. 
vy President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 

For particulars, apply, Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 





aS a 
EDFORD COLLEGE (FoR WomMEN), 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), Ly 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 21st. Lectures are 
ive in all branches of general and higher education. Students are prepared 
or all the Univ. of Lond. Exams. = Yo and Science. A single Course of 
ss in any subject may be attended. ‘ ; : 
— na Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and an Art 


— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for three years. 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three years. 
Wil be awarded ou the results of the Examination to be held in June. 
Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


CETTLE, YORKSHIRE—‘*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
S for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 














OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations, Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


phe i aan SS 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application,—Address, 
@. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


——EEEE al . e 
ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 











ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References:—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A, Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &e,—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A, C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—_TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th, 

Open to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30ih, Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. Large wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 

on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 

children ; beautiful house and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. 
—Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships, Healthy Country. 
Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) prepared for 
all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, Terms 
moderate.—Prospectus from Rey. HEAD-MASTER,. 
| ere SUISSE, VILLA RESEDA, AVENUE 
DE LA GARE.— Madame HALLETT -VULLIEMOZ RECEIVES 
YOUNG LADIES for the study of Lauguages, Music, Painting, and Singing. 
— house with English comfort, Fine garden near the lake and pine 
woods, 


Fcdclhatiea GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 


LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. ‘Terms, 60 guineas per annuin. 




















NIVERS TTY O DU RHA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
bn we Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having: 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 

information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


ASTBOURNE. — The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St. 
Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
DE TENAC and the Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per annum, 

Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1901, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 


[ for special _—— for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


O V E R Cc OL Lb & @ &. 




















An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, £25-£60 will be HELD 
MARCH 2lst-22nd. Papers can be worked at Prep. Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER, 


XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern 
house ; gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 
and close to playing-field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 


[ ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod, Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation 
for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages, Tennis, hockey, 
cycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application,—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 

















EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational Frenc! gm (ly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportun...es for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
EAD-MISTRESSES WANTED for TWO GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOLS, Duties begin after Easter.—For full information 


send stamped addressed envelope to SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, 
Ltd., Church House, Westininster, London, 














ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.1. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 





W ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 
, (Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVESa LIMITED NUMBERoft 
PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


Applications are invited for the combined POSTS of LADY SUPERINTEN- 
DENT of WOMEN STUDENT'S and HEAD of UNIVERSITY HALL. Salary, 
£120, with board and residence. Applications should be sent in not later than 
February 28th, For conditions of appointmeut, &c., apply to 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, 

Secretary and Registrar. 





January 21st, 1901. 


ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 
water and general savitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms; 
physical trainmg and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
rofessors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
xamination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel's 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
BEADING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 














OUNG MAN, well educated, age 31, seeks Situation as 
GARDENER to Lady or Gentleman, Flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
References.—A. HIBBERT, Sunny Mead, Grove Avenue, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


ISS COOKSON (late Assistant Mistress, Clifton High 

School) RECEIVES limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

for Education. Public Examinations if desired. Good drawing and music 

mistresses. Games, healthy country life, seaside. HILLSIDE, CHARMOUTH, 
DORSET. Two vacancies after Easter. Terms on application. 








HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying in value from £70 to £27 
a year, WILL BE HELD at SHREWSBURY on MARCH 26th and 27th.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


ECRETARYSHIP REQUIRED by a LADY. Quick, 
kK Accurate Shorthand Typist. Good French and German Correspondence 
(Paris and Berlin). Experienced in Indexing Correspondence, — Address, 
Secretarial Bureau, 9 Strand, London. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 




















QUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,~-Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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A GENTLEMAN (of high University distinction) residing 
in Kensington with his sister and daughter, DESIRES to TAKE ONE 
BOARDER, who would also have a private sitting-room.—Address, by letter, 
“*M.A.,” care of Mrs. Perry, 10 Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C. 


RACTICAL DESIGN.—An Artist resident in Haslemere 

is willing to RECEIVE at Lady-day TWO PUPILS, the sons of gentlemen 

Jeaving school preferred. Thorough instruction in carpet, wallpaper. and 

decorative design. Premium.—Address, ‘‘ CRAFTSMAN,” Haslemere, Surrey. 

OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 











Patros—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“ Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET, 

JOHN COLAM, 


Secretary. 


INTO THE 


105 Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, London, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
‘*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Griris? EnGuisnh, Forricy P—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


ATON'S Liet OF SCHOOLS 


gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, ls.; post-free, ls. 44.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


er “GRADUS AD 























PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the StationgRs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s, 1 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


J or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS nted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Establisbed 1835. Capital £500,000. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED aid promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE, Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end), Established 1809. 


ANY REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 


promptly sent by post. 
BOOK 














CaTaLoGur oF New REMAINDERS FREE, 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





Two Volumes, 4to, Illustrated. Red buckram, gilt, Price 30s. 


THE LITTLE RED BOCK OF BRISTOL. 


Published under the Authority of the Council of the City and 
County of Bristol, 


Edited by FRANCIS B. BICKLEY, 
Assistant in the Department of MSS., British Museum. 


This important historical register, originated in 1844, covers a period of 150 
years, and records the liberties, franchises, and constitutions of the town, 
many ecclesiastical foundations, and a most interesting series of trade guilds. 
‘The volumes throw great light on the habits and Life of the citizens; and to the 
student of philology many examples are afforded of archaic and obsolete words. 

To all interested in early municipal history, these volumes contain much of 
interest and importance, 


Bristol: W. CROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Strect. 
London: SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, Strand. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 






Page .ceccccvees -- £10 10 Narrow-ColumN .,.cccssceeeee 310 0 

Half-Page .. 5 5 0} Half-Column . - 11 0 

Quarter-Page.,...- 212 6 | Quarter-ColUMN.,..ccccccesee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page .cccccccccecsess L14 14 O| Inside Page ....ccccccesceee Ll? 12 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms ; net 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation., 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second. 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &, 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued, 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 





OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Burton’s ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions 
and Complete Scts of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &c. List of Special 
Wants free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham, 








'£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 











TANGIER, LISBON, 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr, C. PEROWNE, leaving APRIL 23rd, 
CRUISE ON APRIL Srd FULL, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, 65 DAYS FOR £65, 
Visiting all the West India Islands, by 
THE ROYAL MAIL LIN 
(Under contract for conveyance of H.M. Muils to the West Indies). Apply to= 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO., 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 29 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office -SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
President—-The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease, 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommeudation of Subscribers. 

25,219 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1900. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Socie 

RICHARD C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


Monthly List of fresh purchases in Second-hand Books. 











ty. 
TRESTDDER, Secretary. 





No, 605, just published, for February, post-free on Application, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDG........00008 asatastyseaaseaiossisssesenssssstemen enue 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No. 1. Malted Food No. 3 


Milk Food ne. 2. 
From birth to 3 months. From 8 to € months. From 6 months and upwards 











Pamphict on Infant Feeding FREER. (Please mention this paper) 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Ceurt, Lembard Street, Leadon, 8.G 
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* ein be paid. 


art of the Capital has been underwritten, and no promotion money of any kind has been or 


pscription List will be opened on Monday the 18th day of February, 1901, and will be closed on 
The Stefore Wednesday, the 20th day of February, 1901, at Four o’clock. ‘ ; ; 
The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies previous to its issue. 





TheBRITISH AUTOMATIC DELIVERY CO.,Ltd. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898, 


Share Capital £100,000, in 100.000 shares of £1 each. 


Issue of 75,000 shares at par, payable as eal one gal om UteGs 
n 


£0 2 6 per share. 
07 6 


otment ... ove tee 





£0 10 0 


The balance as and when required, by calis not exceeding 2s. 6d. each, and with an interval of two months between one call and the next, 
Tue remaining 25,000 shares to be issued as fully-paid are takeu by the Vendors in part payment of the purchase price, 





DIRECTORS. 
W. H. BRITTAIN, J.P., Steel Manufacturer, Alma Works, Sheffield. 
H. INGRAM (Director, Zllustrated London News and Sketch, Limited), 198 Strand, London, W.C. 
GRANT RICHARDS, Publisher, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
H. WALLIS WOOD (Wallis Wood aud Co., Merchants), Aston House, Rood Lane, London, E.C, 


BANKERS. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON, and MANCHESTER and SALFURD BANK (Limited), London, Manchester, and all branches, 


BROKERS. 
STEPHEN C. CORK and SON, 6 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.0. 


SOLICITORS. 
For the Vendors: WARD, PERKS, and MCKAY, 85 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
For the Company: PAINES, BLYTH, and HUXTABLE, 14 St. Helen's Place, London, E.0, 


AUDITORS. 
CHALMERS, WADE, and CO., Chartered Accountants, 5 Fenwick Street, Liverpool, and 18 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


REGISTERED OFFICE and SECRETARY (pro tem.): H. H. HILTON, 143 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


his company has been formed to purchase and develop the English and foreign 
patents of Argies’ Automatic Machines, together with ail business rights mono- 
polies, contracts and privileges owned by the British Automatic Supply Syndicate 

imited). 
Che chien manufactured under the above patents will supply cigars, 
cigarettes, tobacco, matches, night-lights, towels, newspapers, books, magazines, 
refreshments, toys, sweetmeats, and an endless variety of other articies, and differ 
from existing automatic machines both in principle and construction, and owing 
to their lightness, simplicity, adaptability, and general arrangement they are 
suitable for purposes to which automatic machines have not hitherto been 
applied. 

Mt he novel and useful advantages which these machines offer have enabled the 
yendor syndicate to obtain orders and contracts from the foliowing railway and 
steamship companies and hotels :— 
The Hotel Metropole, London 
The Cliftopvill Hotel, Margate, and Hydropathic Hotel, Peebles 
The Grand Hotel, Broadstairs Metropole Hotel, Minehead 
Owned by the Gordon Hotels, Limited. Beach Hotel, Littlehampton 
Grand Atlantic Hotel, Weston-super- 
§t. Ermin’s Hotel, London Mare 
Avondale Hotel, London Grand Hotel, Plymouth 
Manchester Hotel, Loudon Hotel Victoria, Newquay 
Adelphi Hotel, London Grand Hotel, Scarboro’ 

Salisbury Hotel, London Royal Clarence Hotel, Exeter 
Anderton’s Hotel, London Albion Hotel, Eastbourne 
THE FREDERICK HOTELS (Limited). Valley of Rocks Hotel, Lynton 

Proprietors of — Imperial Hotel, Llandudno 
Hotel Great Centra), London 
Hote! Russell, London 
Reyal Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone 
Hote! Majestic, Harrogate Company 
Hotel burunytou, Dover The Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
Sackville Motel, bexhill-on-Sea pany 
Cambrian Railways Company 
Royal Bath Hotel, Bournemouth North Staffordshire Railway 
Queen's Hotel, Eastbourne Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
Balmoral Hotel, Edinburgh pany 
Prince of Wales's Hotel, Scarboro’ Highland Railway Company 
Windsor Hotel, Giasgow Furness Railway Company 
Grand Pump Room Hotel, Bath East and West Junction and Stratford- 
Grand Hotel, Manchester onu-Avon, Towcester, and Midland 
Royal Hotel, Dundee Junction Railways 
Douega) Railway Company 


Queen's Hotel, Penzance 








Midland Railway Company 
London and South-Western Railway 





Arundel Hotel, London 
Hummuin’s Hel, London 
Falmouth Hotel, Falmouth 
Swan Hotel, Bolton 

Hotel Vic oria, Great Yarmouta 
Gra d Hotel, Peterboro’ 

Grand Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea 
Wampach’s Hotel, Folkestone 
George Hotel, Not: ingham 
Gardner’s Royal Hotel, Guernsey 
Grand Hotel, Jersey 

Grand Hotel, Bournemouth 
George Hotel, Portsmouth 
Imperiil Hotel, Ab rdeen 
Grosvenor Hotel, Hull 

St. Ann’s Hotel, Buxton Company 

Royal Hotel, Hayling Island Dundalk and Newry Steam Packet Com- 
Royal Hotel, Bradford pany 

Bull Hotel, Wakefield Hough Line of Steamers 

Hotel Metropole, Leeds Moss Steainship Company 

Grosvenor Hotel, Southsea Sligo Steam Navigation Company 
Victoria Hotel, Southport Tedcastle, McCormick, and Co. 

In addi ion to the above, contracts have been received from over 350 hotels in 
Lond n and the provine»s,an/ also from owners of other 8 tes, such as pi rs, 
public lavatories, shops, bars, refreshment rooms, pleasure garde: s, and other 
places of public resort, tue result being that the company can s‘art tra ‘ing by 
erecting upwards f 14,000 machines. The auditors of the company have given 
the following certificate :— 

“18 Coleman Street, London, E.C., January 31st, 1901. 
“To the Directors of the British Automatic \elivery Company (Limited), 
143 Queen Vic «ria Street, E.C, 

“ Gentlemen—We have examined the contracts submitted to us by the British 
Automatic Supply Syndicate (Limi ed), and have satisfied ourselves that they 
have made contracts for t e placing of over 14,000 of their automatic machines. 
The greater number of these contracts are fora minimum period of ‘hree years, 
and the only consideration payable ona great majority is a commission on the 
receipts. Included in these are contracts from over 350 hotels in London and the 
provinces, in addition to those enumerated on the prospectus, also from owners 
of o.her sites, such as piers, shops, refreshment rooms, pleasure gardens, &c. 

* Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “CHALMERS, WADE, and CO.” 


Blackpool Pier Company 
Eastbourne Pier Company 
Aberdeen Town Council 
Madame Tussauds, Limited 


Frederick Leyland and Co. (1900) 

Aberdeen, Leith, and Moray Firth 
Steamship Company 

Belfast and Mersey Steamship Company, 
Limited 

Bacon Line of Steamers 

Bibby Line of Steamers 

Dundee, Perth, and London Shipping 














One type of machine {s designed for supplying books and magazines, and fs 
specially suitable for hotels, &c. This machine has been tested with eminently 
Satisfactory results, as is shown by the following letter received by the Secretary 
of the vendor syndicate, dated November 22nd, 1900: 

“T shall be glad to know when the remainder of the automatic magazine 
machines will be ixed. Those already in use have proved to bea convenience to the 
visitors, and the results have been most satisfactory. 

(Signed for the GoRDON HOTELS, LIMITED, R. G. HEMBROW.” 

That there isa great future for automatic machines (now in their infancy) is 
clear from the fact that the £1 shares of the Sweetmeat Automatic Delivery 
Company, Limited, now stand at a premium of over 200 per cent., the company 
paying regular dividends of over 20 per cent. per annum, and in this connection 
it must be borne in mind that, owing to their novel arrangement, the Argles’ 
Automatic Machines can supply articles commanding a continuous and ready 
sale, which have not hitherto been offered to the public in this way. 

The company’s machines have the advantage of advertising as well as seiling an 
article. A valuable contract has already been made with the well-known firm of 
Price’s Patent Candle Company, Limited, for night-lights to be sold in hotel bed- 
rooms. This is a facility and convenience of which some of the best known hotels 
have readily availed themselves. 

Another type of machine supplies time tables, guides, catalogues, programmes, 
maps, &c., the value of which is evidenced by the following letter, dated Novem- 
ber 19th, 190, addressed to the vendor syndicate by the general manager of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company : 

“The machine you supplied for the sale of our railway maps has been tested at 
our St. Jaimes’s Park and Earl's Court Stations during the past three months. It 
is simple both in construction and working, and has yielded sufliciently 
encouraging results in the sales of this company’s well-Known 6d. and Ls. maps of 
London to induce me to place the machines at all our principal stations. 

“I shall be glad, therefore, if you will complete the order for 40 machines for 
that purpose, on the terms agreed, at your earliest convenience and oblige.” 

The managem ent expenses of the company should, in comparison, be relatively 
small, as the machines will be mostly supplied to establishments and persons who 
wiil be responsible for the refilling and collection of the takings. 

The directors consider that an average net profit of ls. per machine per week is 
a moderate estimate (which would produce £36,400 per annum), but even calcula- 
ting on only 6d. per machine per week on the 14,000 machines, for which sites have 
been secured, the net profit would amount to £18,200 a year, or more than 18 per 
cent.on tbe capital of the company. 

The foreign patents for the main Inventicn, especially those for America, 
Germany, France, and beigiurn (which have been granted), are considered a most 
valuable asset, and will be aealt with by the directors at the earSest date; but 
the revenue to be obtained in this way is not included iu tha foregoing estimate 
of profits. 

the main patents have been submitted by the vendor syndicate to Mr. W. R. 
Boustield, K.C., M.P. He advised, under date August 10th, 1990, as fellows .— 

“T have carefully considered ithe specifications of Argles’ Patents 7268-99 and 
333-1900, and have myself settled the specitication of Patent 4763-1900. In my 
opinion these inventions are properly described and claimed, and (assuming the 
novelty of the inventions, as to which I am informed that a search bas been made) 
I am of opinion that the patents will be valid. 

(Signed) “W. R. BOUSFIELD.” 

The specification for the principal patent (7268-99) was also submitted to the 
consideration of the late Mr. H. Gardner, past president of the Society of Patent 
Agents, who, when reporting, on Juue 21st, 1899, that he had searched and found 
no anticipations of the invention, gave the following opinion:—* You may con- 
sider your invention ls pertectly novel, and the patent, when granted thereon, a3 
valid.” (This patent was granted and seal issued on September 27th, 1899.) 

The directors may not proceed to allotment unless subscriptions are received for 
a minimum sum of £20,000. 

The proceeds of this issue up to £20,000 will be reserved exclusively for working 
capital. 

The purchase price ts £50,000, payable as to £25,000 in fully-paid shares of tho 
company, and as to £25,000 in cash or in fully-paid shares, or partly in one and 
partly the other, at the option of the directors. Of this purchase price £5,000 i3 
by the terms of the purchase contract payable for goodwill. The vendors pay all 
expenses in connection with the formation and registration of the company, and 
issue of the prospectus (except stamp cuty on the contracts), up to the first allot- 
ment of shares. Such preliminary expenses are expected to amount to £5,000. 

No part of the capital has been underwritten, and no promotion money of any 
kind has been or will be paid. 

No intervening promoter is being employed, the vendors forming the company 
themsei ves. 

The contracts entered into, and the errtificate and opinions above referred to, 
anda print of the memorandum and articles of association, can be seen at the 
offices of the solicitors of the company. 

Application will be made for a quotation on the London, Liverpool, Manc’ ester, 
and Birmingham Stock Exchanges, as soon as the necessary capital has been 
subscribed. 

Full ,rospectuses, upon the faith of which alone —— will be taken, 
and fo ms of application may be obtained at the offices of the company, or trom 
the bankers, brokers, solicitors, or auditors, 
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£25 FOR A LOVE LETTER. 


— 


IRKBECK BANX 
SOU THAMPTON Beboe ee, =< 
3OU I ‘O) GS., Chancer 
INVESTED FUNDS ry ty to London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT.’ INTERES? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 
fWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


We will pay this sum to the writer of the best Love Letter | ieiow givo, PONY Mimees whennot drama 


‘The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 


written under imaginary circumstances to an imaginary lover, | °° pp sxcis RavENSCROFT, iain 


What is your idea of what a love letter should be? Send it in and it may win £25, JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
Tr. 


Your name will not appear, but only the pseudonym you adopt. 


HOW TO WIN THE £25. 
Write to an imaginary correspondent what you consider to be an ideal love letter. You 
may divide it into three letters and arrange them in such a way that a love story can be 
traced in them. The three letters need not be from the same person, but can include a 


reply or two replies from the imaginary addressee. 


Send in the attempts, which in all must not exceed one thousand words, before April 39th, 





STEEL PENS, 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


written on one side of the paper only, and signed by pseudonyms, but the real name and E P P S . S Cc @) Cc @) A, 


address of writer must appear on back of last sheet, 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


Address all envelopes to—The Editor, “ Butterick’s Fashion Guide,” 87 Paul Street, E P ed Ss’ Ss Cc oO Cc O A, 


Finsbury, E.C., and mark in left corner, “ Love Letter.” 


Particulars BUTTERICK’S FASHION °°? S“‘® 
& APRIL one penny GUIDE monrtuty. 


Numbers of 


WiTH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tuackeray, F 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
at all | CLATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 


(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-f 
Bookstalls. on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities a thou 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Odice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
—— = BOUVERIE, and CO,, ] Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar. 
parcvof the United King- vearly.  terly, 
GOM ss ce co oc of Gl BE. 013... 673 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. vo ee nom 





WORLD. 1106..0153..078 





**One of the best of the literary organs.”—Sphere. 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


CONTENTS, February 16th. 
THE WEEE. 
LEADING ARTICLES.— 
THE KING’S SPEECH.—INDIA AND QUEEN VICTORIA,—THE 
HOSPITALS COMMISSION. 


PENSIONS FOR ASSISTANT MASTERS. I—THE NEED, ByG. F. 


BRIDGE. 
THE “ RESTORED APOSTOLATE.” 
THE LIMITS OF CLERICAL OBEDIENCE, 
OUT OF THE SHADOW. I. By “Tue RoaDMENDER.” 


ART.— _—— 
THE RUSKIN DRAWINGS, 

BEVIEWS.— 
THE EX-REGION. By Anprew Lanc.—DR. BERNARD'S EDITION 
OF BUTLER.—THE KHURASAN AND SEISTAN. By CoLoneL YaTE.— 
FRA ANGELICO. — PROFESSOR RALEIGH’S MILTON,—IN THE 
RANKS OF THE C.1.V. 

And other Articles and Notices. 


Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 6d. 
Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE ALL IRELAND REVIEW. 


A WEEKLY IRISH LITERARY PAPER. — 
Edited by STANDISH O'GRADY, Author of “ Finn and his Companions,” &c. 
On March 2nd will commence in above the publication of ‘‘ THE ANNALS 
OF THE FOUB MASTERS,” with running commentary by distinguished 
scholars, 





Post-free, 6s. 6d. per annum, 
Appress—STANDISH O'GRADY, Archersfield, Kilkenny. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given— Poetry for 

Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” 1811; ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester's School,” 

1809; Browning's “ Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘‘ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “ Jorrocks’ 

Jaunts,” 1838 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. ; 

“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; “ Bible in Spain,’’ 3 vols. (Ist Ed.) ; * Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 











Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE AUTHENTIC 
DICKENS 


FOR FEBRUARY ARE :— 


BARNABY RUDGE, with upwards of 


70 Illustrations by CaTTERMOLE and Puiz, and a Coloured Frontispiece. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 39 Illus. 
trations by Px1z, and a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Oruer Votcumrs Reapy aRE:— 
PICKWICK PAPERS. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES. | MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
OLIVER TWIST. | DOMBEY AND SON. 


CHRISTMAS Books, | 7 HE,CLP CURIOSITY 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS'S 
works will be complete in 21 Vols. square crown Svo, 5s. each, and will 
contain ALL THE EXTRA STORIES, SKETCHES, 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS which have appeared in the 
“ Gadshill Edition” only. Each volume has a 

FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR, 
and the Edition (says the WorLp) 
“IS ONE OF THE FINEST EVER PUBLISHED.” 


Full Twelve-page Prospectus on Application. 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


AMUSING SATIRE ON 


RAILWAY REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


SEE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
SECOND EDITION Now Ready, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.0. 
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R WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 


A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 


By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.GS., 
Author of “Through the Yangtse Gorges,” &c. 
With a Map and Illustrations, 1 vol., 10s. net. 


*.° Inthis book Mr. Archibald Little describes his experiences of a journey 
the Yangtse Valley to the Thibetan border. He tells of a China, in the far 
rerior, which he thinks must pass away as Old Japan has done, though more 
slowly, and he touches incidentally on the present situation and its probable 


developments. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY 


OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 
SINCE 1814. 
From the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 


The Standard.—‘‘ Students of contemporary history will be grateful for this 
important work. Nothing can be better than his description of our political 
rogress from the end of the Great War to the present day. The summary of 
rench political history is equally well done; the section on Germany is 


singularly interesting.’ 
AND PLAYFELLOWS. 
By OSMAN EDWARDS. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol., 10s. net: 
** The author supplements impersonal essays by personal reminiscences, 
selecting only incidents and characteristics which differ strikingly from 
Western ways. Prominence is given to the musumé, who is the personifi- 
cation of much of her country’s magic, its picturesqueness, its kindness, its 
politeness. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 


By Professor H. A. GILES, LL.D. 

The Academy.—‘ Dr. Giles wears his prodigious learning lightly: his style is 
bright and easy: he isalsoa poet. The pages are sprinkled with his transla- 
tions of Chinese versifiers. He has done for a nation what FitzGerald did for an 
individual.” 

The following Volumes have also been issued. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
JAPANESE LITERATURE. By | ANCIENT GREEK LITERA- 
TUR 


W. G. Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit. | E. By GinBperr Murray, M.A, 
et 
SPANISH LITERATURE. By FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
J. FirzMavrrce-KELLY. | Epwakp Downes, D.C.L., LL.D. 
BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By | DA. 
Fraycis, Count Lutzow. | MODERN Bay yond lg arg 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE. By | of Trinity College. Cambridge, Hon. 





A. A, MacponeLL, M.A, LL.D. of St. Andrews. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By |ITALIAN LITERATURE. By 
K, WALISZEWSEIL i Ricuarp Garyett, C.B., LL.D, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
3y HENRY JAMES 

With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the 
text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Small 4to, 
ls. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, £2 net. 

The Guardian.—* Needless to say these sketches of old French towns are 
charmingly written. Everywhere the description is good and telling. His 
chapters on the Touraine Chateaux are delightful, and, with Mr, Pennell's 
illustrations, will be of great service to travellers in those parts.” 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE 


BOERS. By an Ex-LieuTenant of GENERAL DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUVIL. 


With a Portrait and Map, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
New Novels and Stories. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 
Literature.—‘‘ In ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ we are delighted to recognise the 
true spirit of the noveli t his best, the skill of the artist, the fine sympathy 
the poet, the verbal wit and the constructive humour of the dramatist. It 
vil | It is the work of a man who has thought and laboured, and knows 
the inner and outward meaning of life.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
look.—** As a study of that inexhaustible India ; asa study of the East 
and West at close touch with one another; and as a novel of passion, this is 
Mrs. Steel’s best book.” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 6s. 
The Times.—** Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker sug- 
hag impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to 
the book. 


THE QUEEN versus BILLY, and other Stories. 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 6s, 

itlook.—‘* These stories are admirable. They are positive good things 

not for strength, pathos, humour, observation.” 




















- Being the Strange Stor 
THE BLACK TORTOISE ¢ of Old Frick’s Diamond. 
By FREDRIK VILLER. 

Translated from the Norwegian by GETRUDE Brexsrap, 3s. 6d. 

[Monday. 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


BY SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.CB. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


FROM THE DAYS BEFORE THE ’45 TO THOSE WITHIN 
LIVING MEMORY. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.CB.,, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

Times.—“‘Sir Henry Craik’s work is marked by wide research, judicia: 
thought, and much philosophical insight......Sir Henry Craik is always fair and 
dispassionate. He has wisely confined himself to a period—the most important 
and interesting in Scottish history—so within his limits he can be comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive.” 

Standard. Sir Henry Craik has made one of the most important contri- 
butions to the History of Scottish affuirs...... The author, as his work at the 
Education Office has shown, is a keen and well-equipped critic of men and 
movements......We are presented with a chronological narrative of all the chief 
incidents—political, ecclesiastical, and legislative, no less than literary, social 
and commercial—which have shaped the national annals, in the period under 
review.” 

Scotsman.—“ Sir Henry Craik has made a special study of the progress of 
Scotland as an individual nationality since it became constitutionally an incor- 
porate part of a wider nationality. The result isa book which gives an intelli- 
geut insight into the currents of Scottish life and progress, and is full of valuable 
information which has hitherto been obtainable only by a wide course of reading. 
edcees He has produced an instructive and stimulating book—all the more stimu- 
lating perhaps because some of its views and opinions, and its occasionally 
forcible expressions of opinion, may provoke dissent,” 








NOW BEADY. Price ls, 


THE BRITISH FLEET: is it Sufficient and 


Efficient? By ArcuipaLp S. Hurp. With an Introduction by Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Epmunpb BR. FremantLe, K.C.B., C.M.G,. 





ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA IN THE 


VICTORIAN ERA. As Illustrated in the Career of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, K.C.B., D.C.L., many years Consul and Minister in China and 
Japan. By ALexaNpDER Micuie, Author of ‘The Siberian Overland 
Route.” With Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. 
Spectator.—‘ A book of remarkable interest, worthy to take its placein the 
literature of foreign criticism....Mr. Michie writes with much vigour and 
clearness, and we are grateful for the colour with which he has invested his 
pictures of life and custom....The merits of these remarkable volumes is that 
they give a really luminous and coherent account of a vast subject on which 
thousands of fragmentary books have been written....Mr. Michie, with his 
large experience, separates unerringly the many confused movements and lines 
of policy, and when at last he sets down his conclusions the reader is intelli- 
gently convinced.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). By Sir 


Turopore Martiy, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. With 5 Photogravure Plates, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—* Will be welcomed, not only by those who cherish an 
affectionate recollection of her in her private life, but also by the many old 
playgoers who retain a vivid memory of her sympathetic and intellectual 
renderings of Shakespearian characters.” 

Standa rd.—< A work which no one who has any interest in the Stage should 
omit to read, 


SIR_JOHN MOWBRAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. 


With other Letters and Notes of the late Right Hon. Sir John Mowbray, 
3art., M.P. Edited by his DavuGHTeR. With Portraits and other Ilustra- 
tions, la crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

World.—** Apart from its biographical interest, Miss Mowbray’s ably 
compiled volume is of no small value as a record of parliamentary life and 
manners during successive periods of the century just closed, and as a rich 
fund of anecdote and reminiscence relating to the political leaders and other 
famous men.” 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


> ° >) 
TACTICS OF TO-DAY. by Major C. EF. 
CALLWELL, R.A., Anthor of ‘* The Effect of Maritime Command on Land 
Campaigns since Waterloo.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post.—‘ The opinions and suggestions offered here will certainly be 
read with considerable interest.” 











MEMORIAL EDITION OF G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.—NEW VOL. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH; 


EGYPT IN 1893. By the late G. W. Sreevens. Edited by Vernon 
BLACKBURN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this Edition are given several new letters from Ladysmith which Mr. 
] 









Steevens failed to get t ugh the Boer lives during the siege. These letters 
now form, with those first published, a complete story of Mr. Steevens's experi- 
ences from the time of his landing at Capetown till his death in Ladysmith, 





SECOND EDITION. EXTENDED. 
OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: its Realities 


and Romance. By Atrrep Kinnear, Author of ‘To Modder River with 
Methuen, &c.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Truth.—“ If anyone wishes to gain some insight into the House of Commons as 
it really is, I would advise him to read ‘Our House of Commons,’ by Mr. Alfred 
Kinnear...... I do not think that I ever came across a book which gives a better 
notion of the inner life of St. Stephen's.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

















over every conceivable subject.”—Derby Standard. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE OAK HAMLET: b-ing a Short History 


RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLS ; 


RAILWAY RUNS in THREE 


Australia will find much to interest them in Mr. Burton Alexander's notes of 
speed and distances,.”—Daily News. 


COUTTS 


Surely no more romantic story was ever written.”’—Sketch. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. A 


ALL CHANG! 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound, and profusely Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


BERMONDSEY: 
Its Historic Memories and Associations. 
With a Chapter on Bermondsey in Modern Times. 
By E. T. CLARKE, 





In demy 8vo, bound in cloth and Mlustrated, 5s. net. Large-paper copies, 21s. 


of the Local and Personal] Associations of the Village of Ockham, Surrey. 
By H. St. Jonny H. BasHaut, Solicitor, First Chairman of the Parish 
Council, Parish Churchwarden, and Member of the Surrey Archeological 
Society. With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


n crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 


or, In the Vale of the Red Horse. With a Full and Graphic Account of the 
Battle of Edge Hill. By Bev. Georce Miuuer, M.A., Vicar of Radway, 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, 7s. | 


6d. net. 
CONTINENTS 


A Short Record of Actual Performances on Some European, Canadian, 

Australian, and American Railways. By J. T. Burton ALEXANDER. 
“Railway travellers in England and the Continent, the Americas and 
‘* Will be studied by many with keen interest.”—Morning Post, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 





n demy 8vo, cloth, copiously Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


& CO., BANKERS, EDINBURGH 


AND LONDON. Being the Memoirs of a Family Distinguished for its 
Public Services in England and Scotland. By Raipy Ricuarpsoy, F.B.S.E., 
F.S.A. Scot., Author of ‘‘ Life and Pictures of George Morland,’ &c, 

“Mr. Richardson’s book is of considerable interest.”"—Spectator. 

“* A book in which there is not a dull page.”"—Literature. 

‘An admirable history. It is one of the most interesting books of the year. 


n crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

7 . 
Tragedy in Blank 
Verse. By E.G. 
n small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


. Jottings at the Junction of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By WiLFRED Woo.tiay, M.A., 


LL.M. Camb. 
‘Every one of them contains food for reflection, while the thought ranges 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





“THE QUEEN'S BEST 


NOW READY, 





Super Royal 8vo, 80 pp. 


MONUMENT.” 





A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes. Poems. and Letters 


‘he Queen that have appeared in 


Che Spectator. 


Price 6d. net; by post 73d. 





To be obtained from 


and SON’S Bookstalls, 


and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 





London : 
“SPECTATOR,” Limited, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO’S NEW LIST 


New Popular Fiction at all Libraries, 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH, 


By the Author of “ The Angel of the Covenant,” “I’d Crowns Resign,” &, 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL, 
LOVE HAS NO PITY. 


By the Author of ‘The Dreams of Dania,” “Miss Honoria,” &¢, Cloth, ts, 


GERTRUDE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS, 


By the Author of “ The Wooing of a Fairy,” “‘ Sentimental Sex,” &. Cloth fg, 





AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of “Lazarus,” “The Woman who Wouldn't,’ 
Pictorial Cloth, 6s, 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “Many Daughters,” &&. Cloth, 63, 


A WHEEL OF FIRE. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of “A Girl in a Thousand,” &. Cloth, és, 


FERGUS HUME’S EXCITING NEW NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“Is quite the most hrilliant detective story Mr, Hume 
has given us since he made such a remarkable ‘hit’ in ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.’” Cloth, 6s. (Third Edition in preparation, 


G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL, 
THE MINOR CANON. Cloth 6s, 


ATHENZUM.—“ This book might well attract attention...... The dialogue 
itself is the best we have yet read in Mr. Fitzgerald’s novels.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“‘ The Minor Canon’ is one of the best novels 
that Mr. Beresford Fitzgerald has written. It is a study of the influence of the 
clerical profession on a man of warm and impetuous nature.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The story is well written. The 
Canon himself is drawn with considerable strength and skill,”’ 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The story is admirably told, and some of the 
characters are exceedingly well depicted.” 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—* The story is cleverly developed, the dénouement 
is original, and the characterisation strong.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“ A well-conceived story...... notable for its 
clever characterisation as well as for its even and sustained quality. The story 
is one of very strong interest.” 


ONE OF MANY. ByVeEra Macna. Cloth, 6s, 


WESTERN MAIL.—“ An interesting novel...... the characters are drawn with 
boldness and effectiveness.” 

LLOYD’S.—“ A well-written story...... the character drawing is very sharp 
and good.”’ 

WESTERN MERCURY.—“ The authoress has woven an absorbingly inter. 
esting story around a rather complicated plot, the gracual unravelling of the 
skeins of which at once arouses and then thoroughly susiuins the unflagging 
interest of the reader from the beginning to theend. The novel is uncommonly 
well constructed......the heroine isa charmingly drawn character. The novel 
is well worth reading.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book is well put together.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ The story is told with considerable skill.” 

NOITINGHAM GUARDIAN.—‘‘A novel of considerable merit. The author 
has handled her theme with exceptional ability, and her story is deeply 
interesting.” 
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Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO., 18 Bocuvenrte Street, EC, 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 


1796—106th year—1901. 


This Review, founded in 1796 at Geneva, under the name of the 
“ Bibliothéque Britannique,” is the oldest in the Continent of 
Europe. It is the only large Protestant and lay Review published 
in the French language. Alone on the Continent (with the Siecle, 
of Paris), it has defended the policy of Great Britain in South 
Africa against hostile public opinion. Since February, 1900, it has 
published nearly every month a leading article on the subject 
which was also treated in its monthly chronicles of political events. 
The Zimes, the Morning Post, the Daily News, the Spectator, and 
several other English papers have drawn attention to these articles, 

Every month, it publishes from six to eizht chronicles from 
Paris, London, Rome,—Germany, Russia, Switzerland,—scientitic, 
political—which keep its readers informed on all intellectual and 
social questions in Europe. 

ts articles, which are very varied, and its novels and tales are 

interesting for young people, in whose hands this Review can be 
placed without any fear.—It has been edited for the last 35 years at 
Lausanne, at the beginning of every month: each number con- 
taining 224 pages, well printed on good paper, well bound and cut. 

The price is £1 per annum, free of postage. Subscriptions can be 
paid through Foreign Booksellers, but the simplest and quickest 
plan is to write directly to Z 

L’ Administration de la BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 

enclosing a cheque for £1 ora P.O,0. for 20 shillings, or by Inter 
national postal order. 
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WAGMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON 


ime Archbishop of Canterbury). By his Son, A, C. BENson. 
acatians Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. : 








NEW VOLUME NOW READY OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WRITINGS. 
Extra Crown 8vo, bound in Bed Cloth, with gilt tops, 6s. each. 


HE NAULAHKA. By Rupyarp Kietine 


and Wotcott BaLEsTIzZR. 





NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER, and the 


Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. By Izaax 
Wattoy. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
EAST ANGLIA. By Wituam A. Dorr. 


With Illustrations by Jusera PENNELL, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s, 
GLOBE“ Mr. Pennell’s sketches are as picturesque as they are agreeably 
...The volume is one in whichali who know East Anglia will delight, 


paar yar tor to that part of England should fail to place in his port- 


and which no visi 
manteau.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW BEADY. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: Poet, 


Dramatist, and Man. By Hamittoy W. Masre, With 9 Photogravures 
and 100 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 21s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Mabie's book is written in a pleasing style, and his 
commentary on the plays, and the revelation that they yield of the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare's wit, is interesting. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION 


OF HOLINESS. By E. H. Asxwits, B.D., Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Among important contemporary works on Christian ideals 
this must take a high place.” ; 
CHURCH GAZETTE.—“ One of the ablest and most luminous essays we 
have had the pleasure of reading.” horra } 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ Its originality is inseparable from it. Nothing 
short of the book itself can tell what it is.” 
SCOrTISH GUARDIAN.—* We recommend our readers to buy the book...... 
The volume is one to study and weigh.” 











A SERMON ON THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Preached in Westminster Abbey, January 27th, by H. Henstey Henson, 
B.D., Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
Svo, sewed, ls. net. 


———— 








SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED, NOW READY, 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 





CHEAPER RE-ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. By 


Freperick Denison Maurice. In2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 


FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P. Gives, M.A. Crown 8vo, I4s. 
CLASSICAL REVIEW.—“ Mr. Giles deserves the thanks of all teachers and 
of Comparative Philology for his admirable ‘Manual.’ Without 
‘uess to other books already in the field, one may say that it is the first 


thoroughly satisfactory work of the kind.” 









JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The Sifted Grain and the Grain Sifters. By Charles F. Adams.— 
Mirabean’s Secret Mission to Berlin. By R. M. Johnston—The Turkish 
Capitulations. By James B. Angell.—Nominations in Colonial New York. By 
Carl Becker.—The Legend of Marcus Whitman. By Edward G. Bourne,— 
Documents,—Reviews of Books.—Notes and News. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, LONDON. 








Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

a: We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures,””— Bookman. 

_ Uf curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
classical archeology.”"—Scotsman, 

‘Extremely interesting.” —Glasgow Herald, 


London; C. J, CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane, 





DUCKWORTH AND CO. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 30s, net, 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. 


HEADLEY, Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
“An exceedingly able and suggestive book.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfortunately not 
common,”’—Notes and Queries, 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. By 


FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.5.A., Registrar of the Honourabie Society of the 
Baronetage. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made Paper, 21s, net. 
‘* His work is scholarly and valuable. ill prove invaluable as bringing to 
public light much interesting and new material, A book of substantial 
learning in a new field of research.’’"—Scetsman, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


Fourth Impression Just Ready, Fijth at Press, 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
By ELINOR GLYN. wit, Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 


The writer has not only hit upon a new dea, but has succeeded in presenting tt in 
very original and vivid jashion. A remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénus, an 
‘enjant terrible’ of painful frankness and equally afflicting naiveté.”—Dai_y News, 





THE MONK WINS. By E.H. Cooper. Crown 
“Tne co book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.’’—Literatere, 


VILLA RUBEIN. By Joun Sinsonn. Crown 


8vo, Os. 
‘Goes with a rush from start to finish, no digressions, no wearisome speeches, 
The story is everything, and keeps the attention alert,”—M.A-P, : 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. By CuristopHes 
“it ri bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” 
—Standard, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


IN A FEW DAYS.—8vo, 1s. 6d. 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY: 
OR MOUNTED INFANTRY? 


By LANCELOT ROLLESTON, 
Lieut.-Colonel, and Hon. Colonel South Notts Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry. 








NEXT WEEK.—NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-1900, 
By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, 


late of H.M. Madras Civil Service, aud of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


EXPOSITORY TIMES.—‘‘It is evident that the editors are taking a 


thorough grip of the series. This excellence and uniformity would be impossible 
otherwise.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By Professor GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph.D., D.D., 
Of Princeton Theologica] Seminary. 


*,* Particulars of the previous Volumes will be sent post-free upon application 


CLEARING HOUSES: their History, Methods, 


and Administration. By Jaszgs G. Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth 
National Bank of the City of New York. With IJustrations. Demy 
tvo, ls. 6d. 

OvurLoox.—* A comprehensive account of the Clearing Houses of the large 


cities of the world, with all of interest that the banker and student of finance 
would desire to know.” 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


ON FEBRUARY 26ru.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. 
NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


NEABLY READY.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


S. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR OF “CLEG aes ot a RED AXE,” “LITTLE ANNA 
e ae 


London: SMITH ELDER, & CO. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 
“READY IMMEDIATELY. 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O., F.S.A., 


LIBRARIAN TO THE QUEEN. 





| NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With a Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative 
to the End of Her Majesty’s Reign. 

*.* The text of this book (with the exception of the Supple- 
mentary Chapter) is reproduced from the Illustrated Edition issued 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co. in 1897, 

The whole of the text, except the last chapter, was read to H.M. 
Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 





New Volume of Mr. S. R. GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEALTH.” 
HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 


1649-1660. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &c. 


Vol, ITT. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 
[On Monday next. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. 


By STANLEY P. RICE, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NOTES ON RECONNOITRING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Boer War, 1899-1900. 
16mo, Is. net. 


*,* First issued by the Cape Times, and republished from Longman’s Magazine 
February, 1901, 





NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 
ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Story of Aline.” 
Crown 8vo, 68. [On Monday next. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
“A delightfully exciting novel,""—Guarvian, 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 
sy ARTHUR W. MARCHMON', 
With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is altogether a most exciting and cleverly constructed story.” 

—FPal! Mall Gazeite. 

“ Should take its place with the most successful romances of its type. The 
illustrations are good.’’—Yorkshire Post. 

« This isa story of Russian intrigue in Bulgaria, and although politics and 
conspiracy largely dominate its pages, yet its love-scenes and adventures are 
realistic and fascinating. SI 4 

“The story fairly bristles with exciting incidents, in every chapter is a hair- 
breadth escape from sudden death, a perilous enterprise successfully accom- 
plished, or the results of failure dexterously evaded.” 

—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 







TENTH THOUSAND. 
With 31 Illustrations by LE. @. SOMERVILLE.—Crown 8vo, és. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


“Sheer unadulterated laughter is one of the best things that even literature 


can give, and we are hard put to it to remember a book of these latter days to 


which we owe more of it than we do to the Irish R.M.”—Academy. 
BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE SILVER FOX. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK, 


From the German of MARGARETHA VON POSCHINGER 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
SIDNEY WHITMAN, 
With Portrait and Index, demy 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 16s, 

“The volume is one of exceptional historical importance and value while at 
the same time it conveys a very pleasing impression of the home life of ‘On 
Fritz.’ Baty ares seeinisl oe 

““A book that adds much to our knowledge of a memorable i 
our admiration of a ieee and — a. ee Saree and to 

“A welcome account of one of the noblest monarchs who e i 
throne.”’—St. James's Gazette, a es 


THE STORY OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY SCIENCE. 


By Dr. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 
Demy Svo, 475 pp., with Index, cloth, Illustrated, 93, 

A comprehensive and popular history of the progress of Science during the 
last century by an eminent American Scientist. 

The Contents include:—Science at the Beginning of the Century—The 
Century's Progress in Astronomy — Geolo: v — Meteorology — Physics — 
Chemistry—Organic Evolution—Anatomy—V¥ edici .e—Psychology, &e., to 
gether with a résumé of unsolved problems, . 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
COMPETITION. 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A series of articles reprinted from the Times showing the progress of the 
United States in the Iron and Steel industries during the past five years, illus. 
trating their advanced methods and improved plant in contrast to the 
conservative ideas of our engineers, A policy which cannot fail to bring the 
sister Continent into active competition in markets which hitherto have been 
exclusively British, the result of which is presaged by the loss of the Atbara 
Bridge contract to England. 


FICTION. 
THE MONSTER. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” and “‘ The Open Boat,” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 











These Stories illustrate the writer's two distinct styles—that of trenchant 
and vivid pictures of war and tragedy, and whimsical but none the !ess exact 
study of child life and character. 

“Mr. Crane describes the working of the youthful mind with exceeding care, 
scrupulously free from exaggeration, and aiming at absolute fidelity.” 

—Daily Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE SLAVES OF SOCIETY. 


A Satire on Social Life and Usages. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Publishers beg to call special atiention to this book, which, 


although published anonymously, is Jrom the pen of a well-known 
and brilliant writer. 


“It is so good, indeed, in form and style, that we are convinced the author 
is no new comer into the field of literature.”—Glasgow Herald. 
*‘Clever in its delineation of character, and sparking in its dialogue, painting 


+ 


the fashionable people of the moment in vivid, graceful lines ; and no one will 
read it without a keen and hearty enjoyment.’—Scotsman., 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE INNER SHRINE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean), 
Author of ‘‘ The Grasshoppers.” 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
4 story full of distinction and charm, and which is certain to achieve con 
siderable popularity.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘Que of the prettiest and brightest stories we have met with fora longtime. 
—Daily C 
“ Mrs. Sidgwick has done nothing better than the ront of the Clatworthys 
and its tragic sequel.”—Spectator. 


A NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRINCESS XENIA.” 


CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 
| 3y H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 

| Author of “The Princess Xenia,” ‘‘ Galloping Dick.” 

| Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 


, 











| “A well-told tale of the old smuggling days, with plenty of character and 
| incident.”"—Athenzum. 
| ** An admirable and exciting story.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 

““The story bristles with incident, the plot is well conceived, and there is 
| not an uninteresting page from first to last."—Glasqow Herald, 
| 





| HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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IRCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
THE COMING WATERLOO. 


Crown §Svo, 6s. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. 


By CAPTAIN CAIRNES. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. 


Now in its Third Impression. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. 


At all the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 











MODERN ASTRONOMY : being Some 


Account of the Revolution ot the Last Quarter of ad Ce iia By H. H. 
TuRNER, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. “Crown S8yo, 
fully Illustrated, 6s. net. 

“Jt is refreshing to turn..... to the book of a worker who does not ask his | 
reader to gape with ste rile admiration at what has been done, but who with | 
keen enthusiasm points out the problems which it is for the immediate | 
future to solve.” —Manchester Guardian. 


| 
| 
NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT AND NEW 1499.1 | 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 2-1509 | 


AD. AReprint of the Edition of 1672-5, which conta 4 upws cel 500 
Letters, &e., till the n unpublished, to which are now added others in a 
Supplem enti after the Introduction. Edited by JAMES GaIrRDNER, of the Public 
Record Otlice. 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each vol., 21s. net tor the 4vols. Vol. IV. now ready. 


The Introduction and Supplement may be bought separately, 10s. 6d. net, 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. 


12s, 
STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND 


FAMILY HISTORY. By J. Horace Rovunp, M.A., Author of “The 
Commune of London,” “ Fe udal England,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
lds. 6d. net. 


WAR AND POLICY. 


Witgryson. lis. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE 


SUDAN. By H. D. TratLu. 12 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 


NORTH AMERICA, By A. G. Braptey, Author of ‘“ Wolfe.’ Demy &vo, 
with Maps, 15s. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


The Black Republic of Hayti. By HeskeruH PricHarp. Fully Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By 


Tuomas Davipson, Author of “ Aristotle and the Ancient Educati 
Ideals.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON: his 


Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immortality. By E, Hersarey Syeartu, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY. By W.1. 


CouRTNEY. 9s. Gd. net. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE 


CLASSICAL PERIOD. Essays by Henry E. Krenpient. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MANCHESTER STAGE, 18%0 


1900, Criticisms reprinted from the Manchester Guardian. Fe: a 3s. 6d. 1 


FRENCH LITERATURE of TO-DAY 


By Yetta Buaze DE Bury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Will be welcome to every intelligent student of the France of to-day.” 
—Mornin g Post 


2 vols., 


By SPENSER 





THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. RHODA FLEMING. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. THE EGOIST. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
SHORT STORIES.—Tukr TALE or CHLOE—THE Hovse on 


THE BrachH—Farina—THeE Case oF GENERAL OPLE anp Lapy CamMPer, 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTONS’ LIST 


Elegant cloth, 6d. net, with Portrait by Elliot and Fry. 


MARIE CORELLI'S 


d. BOOKLET, 


THE GREATEST QUEEN N THE 
WORLD, 1837-1901. 


An Entirely New Edition of this beautiful little book, Revised up to 
date by MARIE CORELLI, to form a SOUVENIR of the QUEEN’S 
LIFE and DEATH, for universal distribution, 6s. a dozen. 


THIS DAY.—By FREDERICK C. CONYBEARE, 


sometime Fellow of Univ versity Coll., Oxiord. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROMAN GATHOLICISM as a 


FACTOR IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. The Publishers wish to call atten- 
tion to this important book. The Contents are:—A Clerical Crusade—Il 
Caso Dreyfus; or, the Jesuit View—Jean Calas—Sword and Cassock— 
Popular Catholicism in France—The Conspiracy against the French 
Republic. 


THIS DAY.—By the Rev. F. ‘MEYRICK, M.A., 


Rector of Blickling, Non-reside ntiary Canon of Lincoln, iets Fellow and 
llege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





Tutor of Trinity Coll 


SCRIPTURAL & CATHOLIC TRUTH 


AND WORSHIP; or, The Faith and Worship of the Primitive, the 
Medizval, and the Reformed Anglican Churches. 


THIS DAyY.—By Rev. PHILIP STOCKS. 1s. 


AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS a 


REVISION of the OFFICE of the HOLY COMMUNION, by Combining 
and Re-arranging the PRESENT OFFICE and that in the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VIith. By post, 1s. 1d. 


THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, AND 


MEDITATIONS. Transiated from the French by CONSTANCE WHITE. 
These exquisitely beantiful Devotional Meditations are from the Diary of 
Madame Hoskier, who, together with one of her daughters, perished in the 
fire at the Bazar de la Charité, in Paris, in May, 1897, The original book 
has had an enormous sale in France. 


By Rev. E. H. PALMER, Vicar of New Wortley, Leeds. 


Elegant art linen, 3s. 6d. 


IN WHITE ROBES: THOUGHTS ON LiFE 








WITHIN THE VEIL. 
‘‘These which are arrayed in white robes.”” (Who are they? Where do 
they live? What sort of Life? Do they know each other? What do we 
retain and gain when they leave us? Are they seen on this side of the 
veil? What is their final destiny ?) 

A CLER — writes :—‘‘ This is by far the best book of its kind issued of 
late years. I do not know when I have been so impressed, and, better still, 
comforted, in the old and full meaning of the word ; it isa book which grows 
upon one, so that one likes to keep it close at hand.’ 


Just out.—Bv the Rev. G. W. ALLEN, Vicar of 


Thornton Steward, Yorkshire. Crown 5vo, cloth, 2s. Ga. 


THE MISSION OF EVIL: efi ceoBte™ 


RECONSIDERED. 


Being a Suggestion towards a Philosophy of Absolute Optimism. 
Canon Bast. WILBERFORCE writes :—** Let me recommend strongly a small 
book, the title and publisher of which I have placed upon the church door; it 
is called ‘The Mission of Evi 1,” } yublisl 1ed by Sketlington, Piccadilly, and it is 
full of uplifting and luminous t! 1ought. 

“A vivid faith, a thoughtful st udy of Scripture, and a mind turned to 
mysticism and psychology, have combined here to produce a remarkable essay in 
favour of an absolute optimism, We are ready to belie ove everything good of a 
book which seeks to cherish and to liberate faith.’’—Pilot. 


By the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, M.A. 2s. 


ST. FRANGIS OF ASSIS]: %ESS°Ns 


FROM A 
NOBLE LIFE. In Six Addresses. THIS DAY. 


JUST OU n—By GILSERT PLAYER.. 








VIA TRITA. A Series of Bright and 
Humor le E 1 Men and Things ‘ whereof a man shall find 
much § in €X} sce, li Bacon, 

**A most li s ‘ Ss sarc biting, but 
generally broad and toler I s the p ” 
w Herald, 





THIS DAY.— By Major A. W. A. POLLOCK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ith many Illustrations. 


WITH SEVEN GENERALS IN THE 


BOER WAR. Gatacre, Clements, Roberts, Methuen, Mahon, Baden 
Powell, and Hunter. 


London : SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
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GAY & BIRD’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW AND STIRRING NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, side design in silver, 6. 


THE DUKE OF STOCKBRIDGE. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


Glasgow Herald. —"It is a well-constructed narrative with many striking 
situations,’ 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE HEART OF 
! THE ANCIENT WOOD. 


By C. G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest,” &. 


Spectator.— This is as charming a book as we have seen for a long time 


nothing less than fascinating.” 
Daily Telegraph.— Should appeal to the larger ranks of those who can appre- 
ciate artistic work.” 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. net, 


THE WALL STREET 
POINT OF VIEW. 


By HENRY CLEWS. 
Pinancial Times.—“There is mach that is interesting in Mr. Clews’ work. 
Operators, especially those interested in American ventures, should get the 
book and study it carefully.” 





Boyal 8vo, pp. 946, Frontispiece, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. net. 
AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 
1787-1899, 

By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


This is a most complete Anthology. It contains an Index of First Lines and 
Pieces ; there is also a very valuable Biographical Dictionary of the 612 poets. 





NOW BEADY.—VOL. X. OF THE BIBELOTS, 2s. 6d. each net, 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘It is worthy to be encased in gold.” 





Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 
THE BI-LITERAL CIPHER 
OF SIR FRANCIS BACON. 


Discovered in his Works and Deciphered by 
ELIZABETH WELLS GALLUP. 


With many Pages of Facsimiles and Examples of working the Bi-literal Cipher, 
This work is now attracting the attention worthy of it. 





ONLY AUTHORISED ENGLISH EDITION, REVISED, and with many 
charming new Poems added. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Large crown 8vo, tastefully printed on hand-made paper, 6s. net each. 
POEMS OF PLEASURE. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


These Two Volumes are favourites with all cultured persons, 





TENTH EDITION NOW READY.—Fcap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 3s. 64d. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 
By LILIAN WHITING. 


Literary World.—“ Deserves the best that can be said about it.” 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
(Uniform with ‘‘In Tune with the Infinite”), 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT ALL THE WORLD’S 


A-SEEKING. 
By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Leading American Monthly Magazine. Devoted to Literature, 
Science, and Art. is. net. i5s. net. per annum, post free. 
This Month appears an especially Important Article by JoHN Fiske, entitled: 
REMINISCENCES OF HUXLEY. 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


| A MISSING HERO. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


1 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Rranaipeoae top, 6s 


MAX THORNTO N. 
By EENEST GLANVILLE, Author of “The Golden Rock® 
With 8 Illustrations by J. Shaw Crompton, R.I. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


QUALITY CORNER: 


A Study of Remorse. 
By C. L. ANTROBUS, Author of ‘* Wildersmoor.” 
**A new novel from the author of ‘ Wildersmoor’ constitutes 
oasis in the desert of fiction through which we have been passing during the 
last few weeks...... The setting is excellent, the Lancashire rustics are delightful, 
and the whole story, in style, sentiment, and delicacy of touch, far above the 
Antrobus’s ‘ Wildersmoor,’ 


average,” —Spectator. 

“The present volume, like Mrs. has stron 

work in it, and the character-drawing is good.” —Academy J 

“Given the much too shocking occasion of the remorse, there is geming 
feeling and essential humanity in the working out of this unhappy theme. The 
dialogue, also, is as clever as Mrs. Antrobus s dialogue has a way of 
The minor charae ters have each a distinct individuality, usually weil-drawn and 
full of life...... It is thoughtful and interesting.’ —Pali Mall Gazette, 

“The story will serve to show how wel! Mrs. Antrobus has got in touch with 
Lancashire humour and the quaint little touches of character in which the 
Northern rural Cistricts are so proli fic." —Um pire. 

«Quality Corner’ is a book that may be reg ad with real enjoyment, and that 
affords more than the oassing pleasure of an interesting story. .....wholly 0! original 
asitis. Of keen psy at veers interest.....the book 1s no ordinary novel .... It is 
a thoroughly good story, of fine dyamati c action, romantic situations, and 

stirring incidents.’—Scotsman. 

“Interests from the beginning.”—Ontlook. 


&@ welcome 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A PATH OF THORNS. 


By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
Mrs. & T. MEADE’S New Novel, 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. 


will be Ready February 21st. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Sxconp 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“Mrs. Alexander's many admirers will find much that is to their taste in her 
latest book.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
** Mrs. Alexander has not devised a more ingenious plot, nor can we recall one 
more cleverly worked out.”— World, 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS: 
Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the Stage. 
Ponp. With 9] Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 

“One of the best anecdotal books of the past twelve months, will doubtless be 
the popular verdict...... His pen-portraits abound with sympathetic touches,” 
—Darly Mail, 
“ A book as amusing in character as it is original in design......An entertain- 
ing volume.” —Scotsman, 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 
By Hersert Compton. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“One of the rez uly good novels of the year.” —Manchester Guardian, 
“It is very long since we read so delightful a story...... Healthy, vigorous, and 
charming romance.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“ A very pretty and engrossing story. 


GERMINAL; or, Master and Man. By Emme Zora. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest A. V1IZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 


IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Roszrr Lovis 
STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“The expectations that could be di sappointed by this work must have been 
prodigiously exacting; it is hardly to be read without astonishment by any 
who can understand how peculiarly rare is the power to invest with imaginative 
splendour things actually hourly witnessed, or without enthusiasm hy any who 
ean appreciate the magical evocations of haunting sights and sounds, the 
masterly portraiture, the brilliant episodes it teems with, or feel the infallible 
humorous humanity and the indomitable zest that pervade it from beginning 


to end.”’—Speaker, 
By Mrs, 


“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” 
CAMPBELL PraED. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“We can without hesitation congratulate Mrs. Praed upon having achieved a 
notable suecess in her new novel.”—Literary World. 
“Tt is a strong and fascinating story.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen 


Victoria to the General Election of 880, LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12s each.—Also a POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. each.—And the JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of 
Ev ents to ‘the End of 1886, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 1880 to the Diamond 


Jubilee. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s; 


post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR CEORCES AND OF WILLIAM THE 
OURTH. By Justin ers and Justin Hunriy McCartur. 4 vols. 
ot 8vo, cloth, 12s. each, (Vols. III. and IV. shortly. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S | _REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24 2 


CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: a History 
of Regalia. By Wriitram Jones, FS.A., Author of “ Finger-Ring Lore, 
&e. With 91 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO (the First Fifty Years of the 
Queen's Reign). By WaLTER Besant. With 144 Illustrations. Crown $vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


On FEBRUARY 21st.—Crown 8vo, buckram, ah hes ' 6s. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a Life Study 


in Criticism. By H. Betiysr Baitpon. With 21 Portraits. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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BLICK 


“CHOOSING A TYPEWRITER,” 


OUR NEW BOOKLET, 
IS SENT POST FREE, 
WILL ASSIST 


AND 
YOU IN JUDGING 
ANY MAKE 
MACHINE. 
BUY NO 


MACHINE 


ENSDERFER 





Gypewrifers 


Unite the Good 
Points of Other 
Makes at Less 


OF 
OF 


TILL YOU HAVE READ 


THIS. 


than Half the 





He. Jcccencsc km & 





No. 5, .eceeeeee £8 8 O Nett Cash. 


Usual Prices. 6 








“BLICKS” always at the Front. 


IN WAR. 


Lieut.-Gen. BADEN-POWELL 


Did all his work on a BLICK during the Siege of 
MAFEKING, and wrote us after:—“‘J tried several 
kinds ; finally I got a Blick, and it has been of the 
greatest use to me both in the train and in the field.” 
We heard again from him from PRETORIA, under date, 
November 9, 1900 :—‘‘J have had further ‘proof of the 
estimation in which your machines are held, as mine 
was stolen out of my railway carriage the other day. 
And now I venture to ask you to send me another as 
soon as possible, as I am rather stranded without it.” 


BARON VON KETTELER, 


The German Ambassador, murdered at Pekin, was a 
Blick user, and the machine was found amongst his 
effects at the Embassy with an unfinished despatch in it. 


LADY SARAH WILSON, 


Special Correspondent to The Daily Mail, also The Times 
Correspondent, The Standard Correspondent, and many 
other of the War Correspondents during the South African 
War, used a Blick for their work. 


Mr. T. C. COWEN, 
Special Correspondent to The Times in Hong Kong, 
carried a BLICK all through the China-Japanese War, 
and did all his reports and letters to his paper on it. 





Reuter’s Special Correspondent 
In the Soudan Campaign carried the Blick with him, 
and did all his work on it. He writes :—“‘ /t is, in spite 
of camel transport, dust, and hard work, still in good 
working order. Never has a typewriter been tried 
more severely,” 


IN PEACE. 


Messrs. HAMILTON ®& Co., 


The White House, Portrush, Ireland, wrote under date, 
June Ist, 1899:—‘ The typewriter arrived safely in 
due course, and has been in daily use since. It is 
giving, and so far as we can judge, is likely to con- 
tinue to give entire satisfaction. We now understand 
why all the typewriter salesmen calling upon us spent 
so much of their time in talking down the “ Blick.”’ 
We have had considerable experience both in this 
country and the United States with most of the higher 
priced typewriters on the market, but have never yet 
seen one we would place ahead of yours in any of the 
essentials of a first-class machine. Without reference 
to price, we would give the Blickensderfer the prefer- 
ence for excellence of work, strength and simplicity 
of construction, with consequent capacity for hard 
wear without requiring repairs; and also for ab 
solutely visible writing.” 


SEVENTEEN MONTHS LATER, 


On being asked their opinion of the BLICK they wrote 
as follows :—“‘ In reference to letter of enquiry regard- 
ing our experience of the Blickensderfer Typewriter, 
the best reply we can give him is that we are this week 
ordering two more of the machines—a No. 7 for our- 
selves and a No. 5 for a friend who asked us to order 
him one along with our own. This will make three of 
the machines in use in our office, where as you 
probably know they are subjected to the hardest kind 
of hard work. This letter is written on the first 
machine we had from the firm, and after a year-and- 
a-half’s hard work it is as good as the first day we 
got it, and it has cost us almost nothing in repairs. 
We can fully endorse every word we said in our first 
letter to the Blickensderfer Co.” 





Ez WE COULD FILL A VOLUME WITH SIMILAR LETTERS. 3 





THE SALES OF BLICKENSDERFER MACHINES IN 1HE FEW YEARS 
THEY HAVE BEEN ON THE MARKET HAVE RUN TO NEARLY 


60,000 


REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN TO USERS ALL OVER TEE KINGDOM, 


Ghe BLICKENSDERFER Gyvewriter @o., 





Londen Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. 


West End: 195, Oxford Street. 











SEND FOR LIST No. 167, WHICH TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT “ BLICKENSDERFERS.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 
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CASSELL §: COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The FIRST VOLUME of the 
CHEAP EDITION in MONTHLY 
VOLUMES of CASSELL’S CELE- 
BRATED CENTURY SCIENCE 
SERIES is 


MICHAEL FARADAY 


His Life and Work. 


BY 


Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 


Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

“The account of Faraday’s researches is 
admirably rendered.” —Nature. 

“Prof. Thompson gives us a most fasci- 
nating sketch, and his book will help to 
deepen the interest in a character almost 
unique in the annals of Science.” 

—Knowledge. 
The SECOND VOLUME (ready 
February 25th), price 2s. 6d., 


will be 


GHARLES DARWIN 


And the Theory of Natural Selection. 
By E. B. POULTON, F.R.S. 





The ROMANTIC and TRAGIC STORY 
of the TOWER of LONDON, and of 
those who have lived and suffered 
within its walls. 

Messrs, CASSELL & COMPANY will publish 
in Monthly Parts a New Issue of 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER 


Part 1 ready Feb. 25th, price 6d. 
THE TEXT is written by Hepworth 
Dixon, whilst a 
NEW INTRODUCTION is contributed by 
W. J. Loftie, F.S.A. bringing the 
work up to date. 
A Series of Beautiful Coloured Illustraticns 
has been prepared for this Issue. 
To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts. 





New Serial Issue now commencing 
in Weekly Parts, price 6d. net., of 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Brought Down to the Close of 
the Kicign. 


Four large Editions of Part 1 have 
already been called for. With this 
Part is presented a beautiful Rem- 
brandt Photogravure Portrait of 
QUEEN VICTORIA (size 17 in. by 14 in.) 





“<Cassell’s History of England’ is excellent in 
every respect.”—Times. : 

“¢Cassell’s History of England’ is a library in 
itself.”—Scotsman. 

“‘Cassell's History of England’ is their magnum 
opus.” —Ivish Times. 

“The most interesting, instructive, and entertain- 
ing history of our country which has yet seen the 
light is ‘ Cassell’s History of England.’ "—Standard. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


WILL BE NARRATED IN UPWARDS OF 


2,000 Quarto Pages, 
profusely Illustrated, in 
The CENTURY EDITION of 


Cassell’s Illustrated 
HISTORY of ENGLAND 


WHICH WILL BE 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 
THE ENTIRE WORK CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 
5,000 pages, 


and records the history of the Empire, from the 
earliest period to the present time. 


NOW COMMENCING IN WEEKLY PARTS, 
price 6d. 


Cassell’s Illustrated 
HISTORY of ENGLAND 


The Publishers offer this Edition to the nation 
with every confidence that it will be beyond all 
doubt 


THE MOST VALUABLE AND MEMOR- 
ABLE ISSUE 

of a work that has gained an unrivalled reputation 

as the greatest and best popular History of the 

Empire. 

The New Coloured Plates which are being 
specially prepared will form a 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURE OF THE 

HIGHEST IMPORTANCE. 


They will consist of reproductions, executed in the 
best style of modern Colour printing, of Paintings 
by leading artists representing great events in the 
history of the English people, chosen from the 


NATIONAL COLLECTIONS & PICTURE 
GALLERIES 


of our Country and from works of art of acknow- 
ledged merit by modern artists of eminence. Per- 
mission has been readily accorded for their repro- 
duction by various authorities in view of the unique 
character of the work they are designed to illustrate. 

The utmost care has been bestowed on the selec- 
tion of the New Plates in regard to their 


ARTISTIC BEAUTY AND AUTHORITA- 
TIVE CHARACTER. 

The various periods of British History from Saxon 

times downward are fitly illustrated in this splendid 

series. 

Never before has such a Collection of Pictures 
dealing with the history of our country been brought 
together, so perfectly produced, and published in 
a manner so attractive, popular, and easily accessible. 
They will indeed form 
AN UNRIVALLED GALLERY OF HIS- 

TORICAL WORKS OF ART. 

A superior paper will be used for the text, which 
will have the effect of presenting all the Illustrations 
to the fullest advantage. 

In preparing the concluding portion of the work, 
bringing the history of our country down to the 
latest date, the same care will be observed as distin- 
guishes the earlier part of this History—that is to 
say, the story will be written with 


VIGOUR, FRESHNESS, ACCURACY, 
AND IMPARTIALITY. 


NOTICE.—Part I. has been reprinted to meet the 
immense demand, and is, with Parts IT. and III, 
price 6d. each, obtainable at all booksellers’, , 








; THE BEST PERSONAL LIFE OF THE QUEEN, 


Just Published, price 3s, 6d, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A PERSONAL SKETCH, 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT, 


With Three Rembrandt Photogravure 
. ——- — ae ans 
uper royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
; gilt a 
“A charmingly sympathetic and graceful 
of the Queen’s domestic life and personal charechen” 
\ —World, 





VICTORIAN PORTRAITS. 
Now Ready, price 6d. net. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


HER LIFE IN PORTRAITS, 
Beautifully printed on Art Paper, 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION, 6s, 


THE TALE OF A 
FIELD HOSPITAL, 


By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.CS, 


Handsomely bound in leather, with 14 Llustrations, 


‘Few, we should say, can read this book with 
dry eyes, but every one should read it.” —Speetater, 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 6s. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF 
THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA (1899-1900). 


Letters from the Front. 
By A. G. HALES. 


“Will be read with avidity...... Pictures full of 
purple patches...... Here we have rea! pathos, simple, 
tear-compelling.”—Daily News. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 5s. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 
By R. KEARTON, F.ZS, 


With 100 Mustrations from Photographs by 
C. Kearton. 

*“Mr. Kearton’s book will send many a young 
reader out into the fields to watch and listen for 
himself. The book is most beautifully illustrated.” 

—Daily News, 


MR. BARRIE’S LATEST WORK. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 
By J. M. BARRIE. 6s. 


“For spiritual beauty there is Grizel, as true and 
lovable a woman as novelist ever created......Grizel’s 
saga is not to be read without tears.”"—! imes. 

‘Mr. J. M. Barrie has given the world a work of 
genius.” —Speaker. 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 9s, 
REMINISCENCES 
OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
With 16 Illustrations, 


An extraordinary collection of good stories and 
good sayings.’ —Athenzum, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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